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NOTES FROM ITALY. 


NUMBER LXIX, 


ROME—Sr. PETER’S, &c. 


e Rome, Dec. 5th, ’51. 

Unfortunately for Rome, my arrival was followed up 
by a rainy day, which had the effect to fasten my first 
impressions indelibly upon me. I was anxious to be 
pleased, came on purpose to be pleased, and was firm- 
ly resolved to be pleased, notwithstanding my first 
impressions, but who can be pleased on arainy day? 

As soon as the weather cleared up, I called on our 
“Charge des Affaires,” Mr. Cass, who expressed great 
astonishment at seeing me, and said I was the last 
man he expected to see at Rome. After posting me up 
as to matters in general, he ordered his carriage, and 
took me to see sone of the most interesting ruins of 
ancient Rome, and his kind attentions, during the 
whole time I remained, did much to make my stay 
comfortable and pleasant. 

_but no sooner did my unfavorable impressions be- 
gin to wear away, than something would occur to re- 
instate them in all their power. Whenever I turned 
to the right hand, or to the left, my way was blocked 
up with beggars. 1 do not believe I stepped into the 
street while 1 remained at Rome, without being beset 
by them, and in some respects, they are entitled to 
pre-eminence over the beggars of any other country I 
have visited. They are not so accomplished, ner so 
ragged, as the beggars in Ireland, but in filth, in de- 
formity, and the faces they make up, they have no ri- 
vals on the glube, to my knowledge. One day, as I 
was looking alout for objects to be pleased with, my 
eye rested upon a human being, lying upon the pave- 
ment on one side of a public square, and so coming 
up to him, I found him to be a youth of about fifteen, 
lying upon an old sack. He had an interesting ex- 
pression in his countenance, but was emaciated, pale, 
and ghastly, and seemed scarcely able to.rise. He 
had a few rags upon his person, which was covered 
With sores, and | noticed vermin crawling upon him. 
He was employed in thrusting his withered hand be- 
tween the rags, first upon one part of his body, and 
then another. I sickened at the sight, and turned in- 
Voluntarily away, but the horrid spectacle haunted me 
wherever I went. If he had had a vicious, or forbid- 
ding look, I could have stood it, nay, could have driv- 
en him from my thoughts, but that meek and placid 
countenance which was turned beseechingly upon me, 
Was not to be obliterated from my memory, and_ after 
wandering about for two or three hours, I turned my 
steps to seek the spot where he lay, but he had drag- 
ged himself away, and I saw him no more. 

But who ever has a taste for fine architecture, for 
columns,capitals, entablatures, pediments, cornices and 
friezes, for colonades, porticos, arcades, corridors, 

omes and cupalos, for statues and frescoes, for mar- 
ble, gilt, and mosaic, for gigantic dimensions and 





beautiful proportion, for perfection of design and rich- 
ness of finish, can have his curiosity gratified to the 
full, on visiting the numerous churches in this 
city—if he does not get run over and smashed by the 
way, and certainly he will be, if he is not wide awake, 
for there are no sidewalks, and the streets are narrow, 
and drivers give no notice, nor slacken a particle, to 
save a man’s life. You will not charge me with wan- 
dering from my subject, when I tell you, that I barely 
escaped with my life on my first visit to St. Peter’s, so 
near did I come to being tramp'ed down by the steeds 
of a cardinal. 

I have spoken of St. Peter’s, and all the world has 
heard of St. Peter’s. Inside the walls, itis ‘“thirty- 
eight rods long,,and its average width is about twenty- 
five rods, muking an;average of six.acres. Thereisa 
central arch, over a hundred and fifty feet high, run- 
ning the whole length of it, aud two parailel arches of 
less height, one on each side of it. And then there are 
no less than six transverse arches, that is, arches pass- 
ing across the building the other way, at right angles 
to those just mentioned, and cutting them in two.— 
Of these six transverse aches, one is wider and higher 
than the rest, and it is where this and the great central 
longitudinal arch meet, that the dome springs up, the 
vast concave of which is all open to the eye from the 
floor to its apex, a heighth of more than 350 feet. In 
the interior of this dome, are two galleries, the upper 
of which is 240 feet from the floor below. The base of 
the dome is 139 feet in diameter, and around its inte- 
rior, is this inscription, ‘Zu es Petrus, et super hanc pe- 
iram edificaro meam ecclesiam, et tibi dabo claves regni 
caelorum,” which being trenslated reads thus, “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock willI build my church, 
and to thee willl give the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven,” But why it is put in Latio, rather than the 
language in which it was originally written, is what I 
do not understand. And there stands Peter himself in 
bronze, with two enormous keys in his hand, and do 
you see what.a multitude are pressing towards him, 
each devoutly kissing his toe, and many of them kneel- 
ing before hin as they pass, and how the toe is worn 
off in the service? 

Besides the great dome, there are several smaller 
ones, at the intersections of the lesser arches. The 
dome and arches are all gilded. 

Between the intersections of the arches there are 
left, of course, square, unoccupied spaces, and these 
rest upon the columns of solid mason work, surround- 
ed with columns of the finest ornamental marble, and 
thus the arches and dome are supported. The four 
on which the great dome rests, are, 1 think, about two 
hnndred feet in circumference each. 

Mr, Cass had procured me a permit from hea d quar’ 
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ters to ascend to the top of the dome, but how I was 
to get there I was at a loss to imagine, for the dome 
seemed to be a mere shell, the inside of which was all 
open to view, while the outside presented a smooth, 
globular surface; but the secret of it was, that the 
shell was double, and that there was winding stairs 
went up between the exterior and interior surfaces, I 
ascended, first to the top of the dome, then to the Jan- 
tern, and then to the interior of the ball which sur- 
mounted the whole, save the cross. The ball is near 
300 feet above the roof of the church, and is eighteen 
feet in diameter. It is reached by a perpendicular 
ladder, thro’ an aperture which I found it difficult to 
pass, it being but little larger than my body for a cen- 
siderable distance, and dark. The view from the top 
was extensive and grand. Far beneath was the the 
city with its seven hills, its magnificent churches, and 
its venerable ruins, in the midst of which, here and 
there, the Tiber was seen winding its way,while moun- 
tainous heights appeared in the back ground, crowned 
in the distance, by the majestic Appenines. 

So gradual is the ascent from the floor to the roof of 
the church, thata mule, and even a horse might be 
led up without difficulty. 

There are some very fine fresco paintings, statues, 
and mosaics, in this church, but I protest against the 
practice so prevalent here, of sticking up beings with- 
out any wings, in situations, from which it seemsevery 
instant as tho’ they would be precipitated down a hun- 
dred, or more feet, and dashed to pieces upon the mar- 
ble pavement. It makes one crawl to see them. 

Respectfully, Wanren IsHam 





NUMBER LXX. 


CHURCHES, RELIGIOUS ORDERS, 
AND OBSERVANCES. 


Rome, Dec. 6th 1851. 

By a little calculation, it can be seen that the entire 
population of Rome could be got into St. Peter’salone, 
and yet, wonderful to tell! there are three hundred 
and sixty-six other churches in the city, some of them 
but little inferior in magnificence to St. Peter’s itself, 
and all of them large. Altogether, they would accom- 
modate twenty times the population of Rome, and yet 
they are constantly building new ones. There is no 
computing the treasure which has thus been expended, 
and yet the people are generally poor. Over the en- 
trance door of nearly all the churches, is posted up 
the following inscription—“Indulgenza plevaria quoti- 
diana pro vivis et defunctis,’”—Plenary indulgence dai- 
ly for both the living and the dead. 

1 am told that nine-tenths of the buildings in the 
city belong to the church and ecclesiastical bodies 
connected with it, such as monasteries, &c. Of the 
one hundred thousand inhabitants, nineteen thousand 
are ecclesiastics, embracing priests, and the various 
monastic orders. So it is computed, and judging from 
appearances in the streets, I should not think the pro- 
nee could be less, the priests being distinguished 

y their broad brim, partially cocked hats, and long 
black gowns, and the monks by the peculiar costumes 
of the different orders. The latter are often seen in 
companies, walking two abreast, and all in uniform, 
sometimes with coarse brown cloaks, with hoods hang- 
ing banc, little more than the crown of the head be- 
ing covered with a sort of cap, and sometimes they 
are wrappvd in white flannel, and wear white caps, or 
white hats with broad brims turned up. And what 
are those yonder? Do not be frightened, they are not 
ghosts,altho’I confess I was at loss what else to regard 
them, the first time I met with them. They are clad 
in white, as with a winding sheet, head, face and all, 
the shroud, or whatever it may be called, coming to a 
point above the top {of the head, there heing no aper- 
ture in it, except two small holes, one for each eye.— 
They go two abreast, chanting as they go. I am 
told, that noblemen often go forth in these masks, and 
ter having performed certain pious offices, lay the m 





aside, and are again in their palaces, surrounded with 
all the splendor and maguificence it is possible to con- 
ceive. 

But in point of splendor, the cardinals eclipse every 
thing el-e,especially when they come out on public oc. 
casions. Their coal black, shining and _ beautiful 
steeds, clad in glittering harness, their carriages all 
burnished with gold, and their three footmen, each 
standing upon the platform behind, decked off in a 
style, surpassing in splendor that of any general of 
an army you ever saw, all together present a spectacle 
of show, nowhere to be witnessed. Why, the estab- 
lishments of British noblemen would appear like wheel- 
barrows by their side. And I am amazed, that they 
do not get ashamed of themselves, go home, and give 
up the whole thing, or else try again, for surely after 
seeing such a display, they must feel themselves, 
cheapenei. 

The cardinals, not only elect the Pope, but they sit 
in council on the affairs of state and church, the Pope 
being merely an exponent of their views and decisions, 
I had supposed, that they were all devoted Catholics, 
and occupied high positions in the church, but I learn 
that some of them make no pretensions to religion, but 
are merely teraporal princes. They are seventy-two 
in number, most of them,I believe, residing here- 
abouts, but some few being residents of other coun- 
tries. 

The Pope also lives in great splendor, has two or 
three magnificent palaces, and rides in a splendid 
coach and four. I should think that a great part of 
his time must be occupied in consecrating crosses, 
beads, d&c., for sacred use. Since I have been here, a 
cross was presented to him for his blessing, thro’ Mr. 
Cass, by a gentlemen from New-Orleans, I am inform: 
ed, that they are constantly coming in from ail parts 
of the catholic world, and thatit is no uncommon 
thing for his table to be loaded with such things, await- 
ing his blessing. 

Among the consecrated objects to which religious 
deference is paid iu Rome, are the numberless shrines 
of the virgin Mary and the infant Jesus, that is _pic- 
tures of them upon canvass, which have been conse- 
crated. They are not ovly found in all the churches, 
but in all private residences, in the shops, and also in 
the streets. No part of the city can be traversed, with- 
out frequently passing these shrines, as they are call- 
ed, posted up by the sides of the streets conspicuous- 
ly in view. On one occasion, as I was passing two 
priests, just as they got opposite to me, both of them 
raised their hats quite off from their heads. My first 
thought was, that I was the object of their deference, 
but just as [ was going to return the compliment, my 
eye caught sight of one of these shrines posted on the 
opposite side of the street. I afterwards frequently 
noticed similar acts of homage in the streets. 


Early on one Sabbath morning, I stepped into the 
church near my lodgings, when [ was surprised to see 
a company of sixty or eighty soldiers, armed and 
equipped, with a military band, ranged in military 
order, on each side, along the whole length of the 
church, while the officiating priest was saying mass, 
the commanding officer standing withiu the altar just 
behind him, with his sword unsheathed. In a moment, 
as the mass went on, the band struck upa military 
air, after which, the officer gave the word of command 
in a loud military tone, ground! arms, &c., the mass 
still going on. I had no explanation of it, but con- 
cluded, that the mass had some special reference to 
the soldiers. 

Ascending the Scala Santa or sacred steps, on the 
knees, constitutes a favorite religious observance here. 
The Scala Santa, are twenty-eight marble steps, said 
to have been taken from Pilate’s palace, and derive 
their sacred character from the fact, that Jesus Christ 
is supposed to have passed over them several times.— 
They have been consecrated for the purpose, and being 
jn full view from the street, persons can be seen as- 
cending and descending them on their hands and knees, 
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at all hours of the day, and I have seen quite a num- 
ber stand waiting their turn. 

There is one order of ecclesiastics which I have 
neglected to mention, the members of which are dis- 
tinguished by two belts, one which is fastened at one 
end to the gown at each shoulder, and they hang dang- 
ling quite down to theground. My curiosity being ex- 
cited, [ inquired the meaning of the symbols, as I took 
them to be, and was told that the two belts were worn 
in that manner by noviciates—that their hanging loose- 
ly down in that way, signified, that they had not yet 
girded up their loins, and that when they had suf- 
ficiently advanced, the belt would be girded around 
them. They were often to be seen in considerable com- 
panies. 


Respectfully, Warexn Isa. 





NUMBER LXXI. 
REMAINS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


Rog, Dec. 7th 1851. 

Among the many interesting remains of ancient 
Rome, che Collosseum towers conspicuous. It is in 
the form of an ampitheatre; its walls, which are sever- 
al rods thro’ at the base, rise to the heighth of 157 feet, 
and 1641 feet, (over one hundred rods) in circumfer- 
ence. The three first stories consist of three rows or 
tiers of arches, one above another, eighty arches ia a 
tier, there being half columns between them to sup- 
port the entablatures. These arcades served as pas- 
sage-ways, and for the admission of light to the cor- 
ridors. The fourth and upperstory was furnished with 
windows. Around the arena in the centre, a wall de- 
fended the spectators from the wild beasts, and back 
of this, the seats rose, receding as they rose, to the top 
the lowest ones being occupied by persons of the high- 
estranks, there being a regular gradation downwards 
in rank as the seats ascended, the topmost being occu- 
pied by the humblest. At the time of its dedication, 
games were celebrated in it for one hundred days, 
five thousand wild beasts, and several thousand gladi- 
ators were sacrificed, and more than a hundred thous- 
and spectators feasted their eyes upon the horrid scene. 
The wall isstill standiug to its full height, about half 
the way round, and to about two thirds the height. the 
rest of the way. By moonlight it presents one of the 
grandest spectacles it is possible to cunceive. And 
yet grand as is the spectacle it presents, it is said that 
material has been purloined from its walls to build 
sixteen palaces. An end, however, has been put to 
the spoliation. 

Akin to this was the Circus Maximus, built, I think, 
by Romulus, the founder of Rome which was located 
between the Palatine and Aventine hills,and of which 
but little remains. This last is represented by histo- 
rians, as having been capable of accommodating three 
hundred and eighty thousand spectators, and as hav- 
ing actually contained that number at times, It was 
devoted to the same horrid purpose as the above, and 
also to equestrian games. 

The special object of these, to us revolting exhibi- 
tions, was to train the Roman youth to inure them to 
scenes of blood, and thus to make warriors of them. 
Such was Romé, Rome in its blood, and Rome in its 
glory. In its iron jaws the nations were devoured ,and 
it was pastime to its people to paddle in human gore 
We are often referred by our orators to the Roman re- 
public, and -‘the Roman eagle,” as tho’ that were a 
source from which we were to draw our inspiration. — 
Merciful heaven! let us rather be blotted from exis- 
ee: as a people/ But how feeble isthe resemblance, 

ay how totally unlike is our republic to their repub- 
lic, and our eagle to their eagle, and how different the 
training of our youth, defective as it is! And it is 
these points of difference, not those of resemblance 
which constitute our superiority, our glory, and our 
strength. 


is the Pantheon, which, as its name imports, was a 
temple tothe various Gods indifferently. It still 
stands, in its original form, complete throughout. It 
is circular in form, being one hundred and eighty-five 
feet in diameter, and the walls nineteen feet thick. Its 
height is the same as its diameter, inside the walls, its 
dome rising in the centre, thro’ which light was ad- 
tified: aba which was silvered within, and covered 
with bronze. gilt without, while its walls were encrus- 
ted with the richest marble. Its front is ornamented 
with a square portico, supported by immense columns, 
120 feet high, exclusive of base and capitals. All 
around the interior is arow of massive columns sur- 
mounted by capitals, a cornice, and a gallery. 

One of the most interesting objects among these 
ruins, is the arch of Titus, the triumphal arch which 
was erected to his honor, on his return from the con- 
quest of Jerusalem, on oneside of which is inscribed 
the triumph of Titus, and on the other the spoils of 
the temple of Jerusalem, consisting of the table of 
shew-bread, tables of the law, the seven branched 
candlestick. the jubilee trumpets, the incense vessels, 
&e. The deification of Titus is also inscribed upon 
it. 

There are several other triumphal arches, and also a 
great many pyramidal columns, covered all over with 
sculptured battle scenes, dc. erected tothe honor of 
different Roman generals and emperors, all in a good 
state of preservation. 

Then there areremnants of a great many temples, 
such as the temples of Peace, of Concord, of Fortune, 
of Jupiter. of Vacs, &ec., &c. The temple of Vesta is 
circular, with columns still standing all around it. 

The public baths, erected by different emperors,were 
on a most magnificent scale. A conception may be 
formed of them from the fact, thatin digging among 
the baths of Dioclesian, an apartment was found, sup- 
ported by stupendous columns of oriental granite, 
which was converted by Pius the VI. into a church, 
the Santa Maria, which is three hundred and thirty- 
six feet long, and the nave 380 feetlong. The colums 
are single blocks, 16 feet in circumference. The cost 
of bathing to the citizens, was about a half penny 
(one cent) eachtime. They often went into several 
baths, into a hot one first, and then into others cooling 
off by degrees. 

The Pallazza de Ce sovi, or palace of the Cesars, oc- 
cupied the Palatine hill, and covered one hundred and 
sixteen acres of ground, but nothing remains of it but 
stately porticoes, spacious halls, and numberless 
arches, in the midst of ever-green foaks, flowering 
shrubs, and Indian figs. Of its magnificence, some 
conception cau be formed from description of the part 
added by Nero, by Suctonius. Of this part which re- 

laced what had been burnt, this author says, that in 
its vestibule was placed a statue of Nero a hundred 
and twenty feet high, that it had a triple portico sup- 
ported by athousand columns, that it had an open 
court with a lake like alittle sea, surrounded with 
buildings resembling cities, and conteining fields, 
vineyards, pasture grounds and graves, in which were 
animals, wild and tame, that its interior shone with 
gold, gems, and matter of pearl, that in the vaulted 
roofs of the eating rooms were machines ofivory, which 
turned round, and from pipes scattered flowers and 
perfumes on the gusto, and that the banqueting room 
turned round night and day, like the earth. 
And yet, says Dyonisius, Rome has nothing greater 
to boast ofthanher aqueducts, her paved ways, and 
hercommon sewers. Her aqueducts, some of which 
are still in use, were five or sixin number, and were 
from thirty tu sixty miles in]Jength. And of her com- 
mon sewers, still in use Pliny says, that “a carloaded 
with hay, might pass thro’ them, that they were cut 
thro’ hills, and underthe foundations of the city, and 
that they were kept cleansed by streams of water run- 
ning thro’ them resembling rivers.” 
Respectfully. 

Warren Isuau. 





The next most prominent object among these vener- 
able ruins, and perhaps the most perfec: of them all, 
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NUMBER LXXII, 


REMAINS OF ANCIENT ROME, é&c. 


Rome, Dee. 7th, ’51. 


For several days I have been buried in the ruins of 
ancient Rome, and when [ shall get out I know not, 
for whichever way I turn my eyes. I see some object 
which sheds over me the spell of the past, and fills 
me with all the buoyancy of those light and giddy 
days, whenI became familiar with all these things 
from the classic pages of Virgil, of Horace, of, Tacitus, 
of Sallust, of Livy, de &e. Here rise up before me 
the very objects which they so forcibly impressed up- 
on my youthful mind. There are the Palatine, the 
Aventine, the Quirinal, and the Capatoline hills, there 
is the Tarpeian rock, there the winding Tiber, &c. &c. 

I have already spoken of some of the majestic ruins 
of ancient Rome, of its amphitheatres, its temples, its 
triumphal arches, its public baths, its aqueducts, its 
paved ways, its sewers, and of the palace of the Ces- 
ars. 

I have said nothing of the Forum. It was three 
miles iv length, and lined’ with stately columns the 
whole distance. It was built for the four-fuld  pur- 

ose of ornamenting the city, holding public assem- 
lies of the people, courts of justice, and for markets. 


The Senate house, the comitium, the rostrum, and | 


three or four temples were located upon its sides. 

All these ruius, by the way, have their foundations, 
from twenty to thirty, and even forty feet below the 
foundations of modern Rome, and it has only been by 
digging to that depth, that some of the most interest- 
ing of them have been exposed. A portion of the 
Forum has been excavated, laying bare numberless 
columns of granite which were broken off, standing 
in their places, and covered, so that nothing appeared. 
This filling up has been effected by earthquakes, inva- 
ding and destroying armies, by natural accumulation 
of rubbish, &c. Even the Tiber is not the stream it 
was, so choked and filled in with mud and rubbish 
has it become. 

The streets were all lined with porticees, and so 
numerous and magnificent were the columns, that a 
tax was laid upon them. 

I might go on to speak of a great many other inter- 
esting things which present themselves on the right 
hand and on the left, but it is time to pause, and in- 
quire how allthese wonderful works were accomplish- 
ed? There can be but one answer to this questiou— 
they were the price ofrobbery and blood. ‘Jhe spoils 
of the nations whom they enslaved, were thus appro- 
priated. Nor was this all—not only did they enslave 
captive nations, and rob them of their substance to ag- 
grandise themselves, butthey wrung the very heart’s 
blood from their own conquering armies, killing off 
more of them, in time of peace, by tasking them upon 
these works, than they sacrificed upon the field of bat- 
tle in time of war. Thisis a well authenticated fact, 
and should go far to abate our admiration of their 
wonderful achievements. 

And wonderful as their achievements were, it should 
not be forgotten, that in some of the greatest of them 
all. we excel these by far. 

I have already quoted the remark of Dyonisius, that 
“nothing showed the greatness of Rome more than 
her sewers, her paved-ways, and her aqueducts.”? But 
what were her paved ways to ours, and what were her 
aqueducts tothe Croton aqueduct? Her Appian Way, 
which was the best, of which she could boast, was not 
to be compared to our macadamized roads, either as 
to cost or excellence,and as to her aqueducts, impusing 
as was their appearance, and wouderful as they were 
in fact, they were as much inferior to the Croton, as a 
paltry stream is toariver. To supply the city with 
sixty tons of water daily, they had six aqueducts, pen- 
etrating into the country in different directions, where- 
as the Croton aqueduct alone conveys a whole river a 
distance of forty miles, thro? mountains and over val- 
leys, to the city of New York, an enterprise beyond all 








comparison, superior to any thing of the kind, which 
has been accompiished either in ancient or modern 
times. 

Why, I have been directed to a contemptible tunnel 
thro’ alittle mountain here, asone of the wonders of 
the ancient world, an achievement which is now out- 
done by many a railroad company in vur country.— 
They call it a grotto. 

And as to architeeture, they have very little original- 
ity to boast, being indebted to Etrusean and Grecian 
models for the symmetry, beauty and finish of their 
admired public and private edifices. 

In statuary and painting also, they never came up 
to their Grecian masters. In a word, there is no de- 
partment of enterprise, or of the arts in which they are 
not excelled, either by those who went before them, or 
by those who have come afterthem, unless it be the 
art of butchering. Itis high time this pitifel delu- 
sion about Roman greatness, and Roman superiority, 
were broken up, and that we learn to regard them in 
something like their truelight. What is there which 
exalts, dignifies, and honors a nation, in which we de 
not excel them? They had their amphitheatres, in 
which men and wild beasts slaughtered each other by 
thousands for their amusement, and their children were 
trained to habits of ferocity, and we have our agricul- 
tural fairs, where domestic animals and all the fruits of 
peaceful industry are exhibited for purposes of mutual 
Improvement, as well as of rational enjoyment, and 
our schools to educate our youth and prepare them for 
a higher destiny than that of becoming the destroyers 
of theirrace. They could strike eut from the cold 
marble, or spread out upon a piece of canvass the like- 
ness of a human being, such as_they found him, but 
ours is the higher business of improving the model 
itself, after which they worked, and to give to the 
world specimens of the race, such as it never saw be- 
fore. They had a goverrment, whose iron hoof tram- 
pled down the nations, and at the same tine brutalized 
and degraded the mass of its own subjects—we have 
one whoseelevating and genial influences upon the 
destinies of the race are such as no other government 
has been competent to exert since the world began— 
this isour high distinction. May we prove ourselves 
worthy the inestimable boon. 

Respectfully, 
Warren Ica. 


NUMBER LXXIII. 
CLIMATE, VOLCANOES, &c. 


Rome, Dee. 8, 1851. 

Notwithstanding Rome is more than forty two de- 
grees north latitude, the climate is so mild that it sel: 
dom freezes in winter, although the nights are very 
chilly. The present season, however, so far, is said 
to have been colder and wetter than any season before 
in many years, and some say, Within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitants, and yet there has been little 
appearance of frost, and so it is in most parts of Italy. 
True, itis somewhat warmer as you go south, and 
colder as go north, and everywhere between forty-five 
degrees north, and the southern extremity of the pe- 
ninsula, which, I think, is about thirty-six deyrees 
north, the climate is remarkably mild, the tops of the 
mountains, of course, excepted. 

And why is it thus? We shudder at the idea of plant- 
ing ourselves down in so high a latitude as forty-five 
degrees north, in our country, and what makes the dif- 
ference? There are doubtless many cuuses combined 
in producing it. In the first place the climate is great- 
ly modified by its being almost surrounded by water; 
as in the climate of Great Britain, of Iceland, and va- 
rious other, and indeed all other countries thus cireum- 
stanced. Inthe next place, Italy is a voleanie coun- 
try, and the proximity of volcanic fires, in all countries, 
operates to modify the rigor of climate. All Htaly is 
voleanic; Rome itself is supposed to be located upon 
the crater of an extinct voleano. Another cause still, 
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which doubtless contributes to the general result, is 
the warm breath of southerly winds, which have swept 
over the arid and burning sands of Africa. 

But lovely as theclimate is in winter, it is hot and 
unhealthy in summer, insomuch that pleasure-seekers, 
who flock to it from all parts of the world as to an 
earthly paradise, to spend their winter months, scud 
away, as from the infection of the tomb, upon the ap- 
proach of summer. Particularly is this the case with the 
places which are the most favorite winter resorts. Fora 
hundred and fifty miles along the coast, and back to the 
Appenines, the country generally is uninhabited and 
desolate from this cause. A portion of it, it is true, 
embraces the Pontine marshes, but far beyond the in- 
fluences which may be supposed to originate in them, 
it is deemed too unhealthy to be inhabited. In Rome 
itself, people manage to enjoy a tolerable exemption 
from disease, by clitubing up to the tops of their hous- 
es, four, five, or six stories from the ground, to live. It 
would be unsafe for a person unaccustomed to the cli- 
mate, to sleep in a lower story, even in winter, and few 
of those who are inured to it, hazard their health, un- 
less it be the poorand the wretened. And in traveling 
through the country, in any direction, by diligence or 
otherwise, it is deemed unsafe to indulge in sleep, and 
in summer it is regarded as rather presumptuous to at- 
tempt to cross the Pontine marches, asleep or awake. 
1 shall cross them on my way to Naples, but with suit- 
able precautions, there is no danger at this season of 
the year. But there are parts of them which, in sum- 
mer, are signally fatal to the life of both man and beast. 
And what is singular, the line seems to be distinctly 
marked, upon one side of which beasts can graze and 
live, while upon the other they sicken and die. 

And what can be the cause of all this fatality in the 
climate? Ido not know, but I can give my opinion, 
and it may go for what it is worth. I have said that 
Italy is a volcanic country. All over it are to be found 
craters of extinct volcanoes, and every now and then 
their sinothered fires break out in different localities ; 
and is itnot reasonable to suppose, that by the action 
of these fires, gases fatal to life are generated, and are 
drawn into the atmosphere under the influence ofa 
summer’s sun ? 

There are facts which go to show that great changes 
of climate have been effected here, since the days of 
ancient Rome. Horace speaks of the streets of Rome, 
in his time, as being filled iv the winter with ice and 
snow; and Juvenal asserts that the navigation of the 
Tiber was often impeded by ice; but such sights would 
terrify the people now. Nor does it appear that the 
country around Rome was, in those days, infected with 
the miasma which is so fatal to life now. It is, more- 
over, no uncommon thing to discover sulphureous ap. 
pearances, probably crystalizations from sulphurous 
vapor, in different parts of the campagnia, a phenom- 
ena mentioned by no ancient author, to my knowledge. 

I shall not hazard the opinion that these phenomena 
betoken the proximity of smothered subterranean fires, 
that are making their way through the crust of the 
earth, and are destined, at no distant day, to break out. 
I am not theorist enough to go so faras that. But 
these are the facts, and it is also true chat active vol- 
canos once belched forth fire and smoke all around, 
and, as there is good reason to believe, from the very 
spot on which Rome now stands, and since they ceas- 
ed to do so, their hidden action has many times devel. 
ope d itself in effects, which have spread consternation 
through the whole population of Rome. Three hun 
dred and sixty years before the Christian era, a yawn- 
ing gulph opened in the very middle of the Forum, and 
in several instances since that time, shocks have tran- 
spired, which have done much injury to the city and 
created a universal panic. 

And is it to be supposed that these fires have gone 
out, and that there is nothing more to be apprehended 
from their action? No, ne, they are still burning, and 
can never go out. Wehave every reason to believe 
that the whole interior of the earth is “ melted with fer- 
vent heat,” and that volcanoes are nothing more than 





natural outbreaks through the weaker portion of the 
crust of the globe, occasioned by the pressure of the 
gases set at liberty by the action of heat, and that they 
will continue to rage until the crust ofthe earth itself 
shall be lighted up in the fires of the lastday. Who is 
not cognizant of the fact that the thermometer rises as 
it descends towards the centre of the earth? 
Respectfully, 
Warren Isnam. 
P. S.—Such being the climate of Italy, its vegeta- 
tions, its trees, fruits, shrubs and flowers, find a home 
in countries differently circumstanced, in an entirely 
different latitude, many of them as far south as the 
tropics, not a few of which I have already described. 
Respectfully, 
Warren Isuam. 





NUMBER LXXIV. 
ANCIENT CUSTOMS STILL KEPT UP. 


Rome, Dec. 8, 1851. 


I have been surprised to find that a great number of 
the customs of the inhabitants of ancient Rome, have - 
been transmitted from generation to generation down 
to the present time, and it is wonderful that they have 
survived so many changes that have maintained their 
power amid centuries of improvement that have swept 
by them. 

The practice of consulting augurs, of deciding mat- 
ters of greatest moment, from the appearance of the 
liver and entrails of animals, which was so much re- 
lied on by the ancient Romans, is still kept up and re- 
sorted to with the greatest confidence, in some parts 
of Italy. 

The orgies of Bacchus are still celebrated by the 
lower class of Romans. As regularly as the year comes 
round they go, on the first Sunday in May, to the val- 
ley of the Caffarella, (the resort of the ancient Baccha- 
nalians,) and carousing and crowning themselves with 
garlands of flowers, return in procession to Rome in 
the true bacchanalian style of their ancestors, dancing 
and singing to various instruments of music as they 


0. 
¥ The heathen practice of hiring mourners to weep at 
funerals also prevails io some extent; also the prac- 
tice of decorating animais destined for slaughter, with 
chaplets of flowers, just as the ancients arrayed their 
animals for sacrifice, prevails, and particularly in Tus- 
cany, and Roman butchers still wear the dress and 
use the knife of heathen sacrificing priests. The pea- 
sants, also, use the samerude implements of husband- 
ry which were in use two thousand years ago. And 
the form of their houses, and fashion of their household 
furniture, is much the same. 


In the month of May it iscommon for the peasants 
to array themselves, as in ancient time, after the fash- 
ion of Pan, the satyrs, &c., and perambulate the fields, 

Even the temples for christian worship do not seem 
to be entirely free from vestiges of ancient customs.— 
Every heathen temple contained a vase of purifying 
water placed at the door, with which every person who 
came to solemn sacrifices was sprinkled. How far the 
present custom, which is precisely similar, was deriv- 
ed from this, I do not know. 

Everybody bas heard the story of Romulus and Re- 
mus, the founders of Rome—how they floated in a 
cradle upon the Tiber, and were lodged upon its banks 
by an overflow, which drifted them out of its channel, 
and how afemale wolf took pity on them, licked the 
mud from their naked limbs and suckled them. Well, 
the spot where that is reported to have been done, is 
called the Lupercal, from the Latin word lupus, a wolf, 
Upon that spot Romulus built a temple, and upon the 
site of it now stands the church of St. Theodore. In 
the days of ancient Rome it was customary for parents 
to resort to the temple of Romulus with their sick in- 
fants, in the belief that-some healing influence was 
imparted to them within its walls, and at the present 
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day, sick infants are taken to the church of St. Theo- 
dore for the same object. 

I have spoken of the temple of Vesta, which still 
stands. It was the temple consecrated to the worship 
of the Goddess Vesta, represented by fire, and it was 
the office of the Vestal virgins to watch the sacred fire 
and keep it unextinguished, also to guard the statue of 
Pallas, which was said to have been brought by Aineas 
from Troy, and also to reconcile differences. Both 
sexcs were allowed to enter the temple by day, but none 
but females by night. They were ten years in being 
initiated into the sacred rites, ten years officiating 
priestesses, and ten years more in initiating others to 
take their places, when they were allowed to resign 
their crowns and marry, if they chose, but few avail- 
ed themselves of the privilege. If they broke their 
vows they were stripped of their crowns, fillets and 
other holy ornaments, scourged, placed on a small 
couch, and followed by their relations to the Posta Col- 
lina, (gate,) clad in a funeral garb, and entombed 
alive in a subterranean chamber. 

How far the rites and observances of this religious 
order have served as the basis of somewhat similar 
ones in vague at the present day, I do not know. 

I will merely add that Vesta, as the goddess of fire, 
was the goddess of light and heat, and thus was sup- 
posed to preside over the earth as the goddess ef agri- 
culture, and as such, oxen were sacrificed to her. 

I might multiply analogies almost without number, 
but I will only refer to asingle additional one. Noth- 
ing was more common with the ancients, than the 
practice of charming away diseases, and it is a char- 
acteristic of all heathen countries to this day. This 
practice is also kept up in Rome, in other ways than 
the one mentioned above with reference to the Lupercal. 
They have a miniature figure of a human being, 
Whichjis carried around to the chambers of the sick, 
and dhseases are said to flee at its approach, and those 
Who ave been thus relieved, have expressed their 
gratitude by loading it with treasures. It is all hung 
around with gold, and diamonds, and pearls, to the 
amount of thousands and tens of thousands, the offer- 
ings of those who believe themselves to have experienc- 
ed the benefits of its health-giving influence. How 
exteusive this feeling is Ido not know. 

Itis by no means surprising that vestiges of this 
kind shou'd be found among this people, planted down 
as they are, in the midst of these venerable ruins,— 
Why [have myself, as I have stood gazing upon them, 
felt a spell coming over me which has fairly entranced 
me, and forthe time I have lived in the distant past. 
There seems to go forth from remains of this kind an 
influence which, if it does not charm away diseases, 
charms away the power one has to think and act in- 
dependeutly of their hoary and venerable authority.— 
The same kind of influence operates, civilly and polit- 
ically, asan incubus upon all the nations of the old 
world, aud we never can be thankful enough that our 
lot has been cast thousands of miles away. where we 
may be left free to adopt those habits of thoughtand ac- 
tion which characterize the onward progress of the 
race. . _ 

espectfully, 
a Warren Isuam. 





Earty Porarors—A correspondent of the Maine Far- 
mer says the seed should be mixed with plaster, and put 
in a warm place till it istime to plant. They will come 
up two weeks sooner, (if kept in this way some three or 
four weeks,) than they will if taken directly from the cel- 
lar. My way to prepare the ground for planting is to se- 
lect a warm, dry spot, plow deep, manure it well; and 
harrow the manurein. Then make a furrow with a plow 
deep enoug® to receive a shovel full of manure, which I 
take from my horse stable, and put in the hill, and puta 
little plaster on the manure, and put on the seed; cover 
not very deep; hoe them as soon as they are up; and when 
the tops die dig them and put them in a cool cellar, and 
mix dry sand and plaster with them, and there is no dar. - 








NUMBER LXXV. 


PAVEMENTS, PROMENADES, OBELISKS, 
SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, d&c. 


Rome, Dee. 8, 1851. 

There are two things appertaining to Rome of a high 
order of excellence, to which I have made no allusion. 
Its pavements are unequalled in any part of Italy, and 
in some respects, superior to any lever saw. In other 
cities of Italy the streets are paved with flat stones, af- 
ter the manner of the ancient Romans, but here, in 
Rome itself, the people seem to have broken away, in 
this respect, from the old Roman yoke. 

I have spoken of the streets as being without side- 
walks. This istrue in the general, the pavements ex- 
tending entirely across, which is their great defect, as 
foot passengersare thus exposed to all sorts of annoy- 
ances. But the pavements themselves, are superb.— 
They are formed of stones about three inches square, 
their upper surfaces nearly flat, and are laid in regular 
rows, not directly across the street, but diagonally, 
sometimes clear across and sometimes half-way, so 
that two rows, one from each side, meet in the middle 
and form a V. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
— pavements, and they seem to be as hard as a 

int. 

I said that generally the streets are without sidewalks, 
Ihave noticed, however, a few exceptions. The prin- 
cipal business street, though what we should call nar- 
row, has superb sidewalks, formed of massive hewn 
stone, fitted closely to each other, with unpolished 
marble flag-stones, the ends of which are let into each 
other by means of an oval groove. In these flag-stones 
areopenings for the water to run through, as it flows 
down from the middle of the street, the sewer to re- 
ceive and carry it off being directly under the sidewalk, 
This isamagnificent contrivance, as not the slighest 
puddle can stand in the street, or by the side of it for 
a moment, and no running water is to be seen, even in 
a powerful rain, except as it drizzles down from the 
raised pavement in the middle of the street, to its outer 
edge by the sidewalk, where, by a slight indentation 
in the —. it is turned through the orifice and 
emptied into the sewer. These sewers, 1 have already 
spoken of as constituting one of the wonders of ancient 
Rome, the greatest wonder of all being the Chloacor 
Maxima, or main outlet into the Tiber, which served 
the double purpose of conducting off the water collect- 
ed by the different sewers, and of draining a lake, and 
the low grounds on which the Forum was built, and 
which is still in a good state of preservation, being form- 
ed of huge square stones laid one upon another, its in- 
terior dimensions being eighteen Roman palmi square. 
It is said, however, that in many parts of the city the 
sewers are getting pretty effectually choked up with 
mud and rubbish, capacious as they originally were, 
and that it is dangerous for workmen to descend into 
them for the purpose of clearing them. 

The other thing for which Rome is pre-eminent, is 
its public promenade, the most splendid one, perhaps, 
in all Europe; certainly I have seen nothing to equal 
it. On the north of the city isa hill, called the ‘Pin- 
cian hill,” which is walled up on three sides to the 
heighth, I should say; of two hundred feet, perpendic- 
ularly, and on the me of which is a level plat of ground 
of several acres, overlooking the entire city, and all the 
surrounding country in every direction, embracing 
Jains, hills, valleys, rivers, and mountain ranges.— 
his plat of ground is covered with shade trees, shrub- 
bery and flowers,in enclosures, between which lie the 
walks and carriage ways, and leading to it from the 
streets below, is a carriage way, which winds its way 
from the bottom tothe top by so gradual an ascent, 
that a horse team may be driven up on the full trot. 
There is one species of architectural ornament apper- 
taining to the city which I have neglected to mention 
viz: Eeyptian obelisks, which have been transporte, 
from Egypt, and erected in different parts of the citd 





ger of their rotting. 


They are square, pyramidal, in one solid block, overy- 
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hundred feet high above the pedestal, and upon many 
of them hieroglyphiecs are inscribed. There is one di- 
rectly in front of St. Peter’s, midway between the two 
immense circular colonnades which sweep around the 
large open area that spreads itself out at the foot of 
the steps to that edifice, and on each side of it a foun- 
tain. Asit was being raised to its place, the ropes 
stretched so much that the attempt was likely to prove 
afailure, when an English sailor cried out “wet the 
ropes;” which being done, they contracted so as to 
bring it up. It isa hundred and twenty feet above 
the pedestal, which is, I should think, twenty feet or 
wore. 

Nor have I said anything of the immense galleries 
of sculpture and paintings for which Rome is so fa- 
mous. I have seen and admired them all, but there 
areso many drawbacks upon my admiration, that I 
choose to pass them ip silence. Wouldto God I could 
rid myself of the impression everywhere forced upon 
me, that these polite arts, whose tendency would seem 
to beelevate and refine, have, in fact, been chiefly em- 
ployed to brutalize, degrade and enslave the race. 

In my notes from Florence I have ventured to offer 
some strictures upon the taste displayed in the picture 
galleries of that Athens of Italy. Among other things 
I protested against the practice of sticking wings up- 
on the shoulders of a new born infant to make an an- 
gelofhim. But I have witnessed, in one of the chur- 
ches here. a piece of sculpture which is an improve- 
ment upon that impropriety. An angel of that des- 
cription is represented in the act of playing upon a 
fiddle, (a common violin,) and in tne same church a 
female is represented with a drawn sword in her right 
hand, while, with the other she holds up by the hair, 
ahuman head, which she has just severed from the 
body. I know not how these things may strike others 
but certain I am, that I could not look upon them with 
any sort of forbearance. But 1 am getting into deep 
water and will stop where I am. 

Respectfully, 
Warren Ispam. 


NUMBER LXXVI. 


ROME TO NAPLES—THINGS BY THE WAY. 
Naptes. Dec. 10th, 51. 

From Rome to Naples, a distance of more than one 
hundred and fi'ty miles, the road is constructed, for 
most part on the Appian way, the most famous of all 
the roadsof ancient Rome. These roads were covered 
with flat stones fitted to each other, and laid in ce- 
ment, Which became hard. The present road is paved 
like the city, for twenty-three miles, and macadamized 
the rest of the way, the latter being incomparably the 
best for a common highway. 

About the first object of interest, which strikes the 
attention, after getting outside the walls of Rome, is 
the remains of the great aqueduct, which stretched 
across the plain, at a little distance from the highway, 
for ten or twelve miles, consisting of a constant suc- 
cession of arches springing from the ground one after 
another, toan almost incredible height, all of solid 
masonry,which were surmounted by a high,solid wall, 
which formed the channel for the stream, the whole 
being, as I judged, not less than a hundred feet high, 
and presenting a spectacle interesting to behold.— 
There were places where it had been removed tu the 
very foundations, leaving open spaces, and separating 
itinto fragments of from a few rods to a mile or more 
in length, and then again it would stretch away for 
miles, in its full height, and without any interruption. 

Another object of some interest. whieh presented it- 
self to view, soon after leaving Rome, is the temple 
erected to the honor of Veturia and Volumnia, the wife 
and mother of Cariolanus, who were deputized by the 
terrified inhabitants of Rome, to go forth and endeavor 
to appease the wrath of the hostile chief, and disarm 
him of his purpose to avenge the ingratitude of his 
ceuntry, by turning his armas against Rome itself ; and 





here upon the spot where his anmy was encamped,and: 
his stern resolve gave way;befure the soft persuasion 
of the wife and the mother, this edifice was erected to 
Furtuna Muliebris, by the people of Rome, because 
they did not know any better way to express their 
gratitude for the gentle agency which turned aside the 
thunderbolt that was about to burst upon them. 


And hereabouts, we passed two immense loads of 
cork, in slabs, piled up, and forming a bulk equal to 
loads of hay. 

And here, a little to the left, on the side of the moun- 
tain, is Albano, the villa of Pompey the Great, and a 
little farther to the left still, is Tusculum. the academic 
retreat of Cicero, the great Roman orator. A short 
distance from Albano, is the crater of an extinct vol- 
cano, now a lake, the surface of whose waters are sev- 
eral hundred’ feet,(400) below the craggy heights which 
surround and overlook it, and which is famous for the 
fine flavor of its eels. And three miles farther on, at 
Genzano, (ancient Cynthianum,) is another crater, now 
formed into a lake in a similar manner. There are al- 
so several others not far distant. 

Twenty-three miles from Rome,we passed thro’ Vel- 
letri, once a famous Volscian city and claimed as the 
birth-place of Augustus Cesar. 

At ancient Lanatium, we passed the most stupen- 
dous viaduct I ever saw, surpassing the magnificence 
of those over the Tyne at New Castle, and the Tweed, 
at Berwick, of which I have spoken, except that those 
were built across rivers, and this across a ravine, alon 
which ran a small stream. It is of the most finished 
architecture, the stone being hewn as smooth as glass, 
immensely massive, and rising by two tiers of arches, 
one above another, to the height, as I judged, of two 
hundred feet. It is not yet quite finished, and is de- 
signed, as I inferred, simply to straighten and level 
the highway. It quite surprised me to find such a 
modern work in Italy. 

About fifty miles from Rome is Torre, Treponti,which 
corresponds to the Forum Appia of St. Paul, and the 
second post further on corresponds to the Ad Medias 
of this great Apostle to the Gentiles, both of which 
places are mentioned in the Acts, and I may add, that, 
but a few miles from this place is Puteoli, (now Di- 
cearchia) where he tarried seven days, whence to 
Rome he travelled upon the Appian Way. 

Our rout, for the first, of the day, lay upon the moun- 
tain side, (after passing the plain which intervenes be- 
tween Rome and Albano, 15 miles) with the Pontine 
Marshes spreading themselves out, in the distance, up- 
on our right. An hour or two before sunset, however, 
we descended upon the monotonous level, and were 
driven across, the distance from one side to the other, 
I judged to be nearly forty miles. The road across, is 
one of the best in all Europe, and we were only some 
four or five hours in crossing, whieh carried us far into 
the moonlight of the evening. At first the land was 
partially cultivated, the surplus water being conduct- 
ed off, to some extent by ditches. Then all signs of 
cultivation disappeared, but still the land was compar- 
ative free from surface water, and was devoted to graz- 
ing. And here | saw at least five hundred buffaloes 
(tame) feedingin a drove. They are sometimes called 
I believe, the black cattle of the Pontine Marshes ; but 
call them what you will, they are the most hideous, ill 
contrived, misbegotten things I have ever met with in 
the shape of cattle. Their hornsare flat, and lop back 
dismally over the ears, and their bones stick out fright- 
fully from almost every part of the carcass,and that too, 
when they are in what is called good condition, and 
strange to say, present a heavy quarter. [had seen 
them before under the yoke, but wherever,and in what- 
ever circumstances they are seen, they present the 
same painful spectacle. However, they will do for the 
Pontine Marshes, and_[ know not but an atmosphere 
which would be death to a decent animal, is life to 
them. I believe their native home is Calabria. 

As we advanced, the level became more and more 
submerged in water, at intervals, until at length, 
little else was to be seen but quagmires, glimm ring 
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dismally beneath the pele light of the moon. There 
was little danger in crossing, but in Summer, it would 
have been at the peril of mv life. 

We arrived at Terracina, which is on this side of 
the marshes, between eight and nine o’clock in the 
evening. Stepping into the door of the public house, 
where we stopped, there suddenly rose up before me 
what seemed to be o giant two hundred feet high. It 
was a rock close by the road side,rising up in isolated 
majesty, surmounted, apparently with the head and 
shoulders of aman. Aud here commences the pass of 
six miles, which Fabius Maximus defended, and kept 
Hannibal from advancing upon the Via Appia, there 
being ledges upon the one side, and the sea upon the 
other, 


Respectfully, Warren Isnam. 





NUMBER LXXVII. 
ROME TO NAPLES—THINGS BY THE WAY, &c. 


Napuxs, Dec. 11, ’51. 

In my last J left you at Terracina, which is only 
half way from Rome to Naples, butthe other half can 
be very readily dispatched. Six miles from Terra 
cina, just as we emerged from the famous pass of Sen- 
tutae, (which | have already mentioned,) we entered 
at Tarre Di Corefini, the kingdom of Naples. Thir- 
teen miles further on, is Itri, in the midst of fig trees, 
olive groves, vineyard, oranges, lemons, &c. Eight 
miles from Itri, is Malo, (ancient Formiae) where there 
is a Ceuotaph over the grave of Cicero, and from which 
there is a delightful view of Gaeta, where the Pope 
had his quarters during the republic. Six miles further 
along, are the famous remains of the Minturi, where 
we crossed the Liris, the boundary of ancient Latium. 
Auother fifteen miles thro’ rich vineyards, and fruit 
groves, brought us to Capua, which figures largely in 
Roman history, between which and Naples, a distance 
of twenty miles, is spread out one of the richest and 
most beautiful plains 1 ever set eyes on, covered all 
over with vine-grounds. the vines being trained upon 
tall trees, while beneath was the luxuriant wheat crop, 
in some places matting the ground all over, in others 
partially, and in others still, but just pushing its way 
up thro’ the surface, while here and there the laborers 
were preparing the ground and depositing the seed.— 
This plot of ground resembles, in general appearance, 
the richest and pleasantest ofour burr oak lands in 
Michigan,such as those in the neighborhoods of Spring 
Arbor, Homer, Marengo, Marshall, Ceresco, &c., and 
som? of the level prairies in Kalamazoo. But tho’ a 
perfect garden, no one lives on it, or can. Inthe mid- 
dle of it on arising ground, is a town, where I sup 
pose the people live inthe tops of the houses. At 
first, | supposed this level to be alluvial, but its eleva- 
tion of hundreds of feet above the sea, forbids such a 
supposition, unless some wonderful geological change 
in the general conformation of the region, has taken 
place in the lapse of ages. Nor does it seem reason- 
able to regard it as a mere deposit from the washings 
of the mountains. The surface soil seems to be sever- 
al feet indepth. Icannot conceive how it could have 
been formed, unless from some vast accumulation of 
vegetable and earthly matter at the time of the great 
deluge, the deposite, which, in other circumstances, 
would have been converted into coal, being here con- 
verted into soil. It may be indeed, that those wonder- 
ful convulsions which had their seat in the bowels of 
the earth, and to the devastating effects of which all 
Italy bears testimony, have lifted it up from the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

We passed a geological phenomenon the first part of 
the way, which I neglected to mention. It seemed a 
mountain of solid rock, of a regularly oval shape, but 
it had been apparently quarried into on one side, so as 
to show thatit was a merecrust, orshell of rock about 
twenty feet in thickness, while within it was filled 
with common earth, the shell extending over the 
mound in a semi-circular form, and sinking iuto the 





earth around it. Can the shape and position of that 
ee be accounted for upon the principles of volcani¢ 
aw? 

I took up my pen to dispatch, in a few Words, the 
last half of my way from Kometo Naples, but I find 
somany things crowding upon my attention for a brief 
notice, that I find it diffieult to pass them by utterly, 
The plows I saw in use upon the way, are as primitive 
as possible, all being of one construction, and such as 
a person who had never seen, nor heard of one, and 
who had taken it into his head, that some way must 
be contrived to stirthe earth, would be very likely to 
make. We will suppose that he has advanced so far 
as to have a sortof a yoke for his oxen, one consisting 
of a straight stick, ten or twelve feet long, with ropes, 
instead of bows, passing around the neck (the sort in 
use upon farms by the way) the next most natural 
thing will be to have astick extending from the mid- 
dle of the yoke, back to the ground, with some sort of 
a hook to it to tear up the earth, with a handle to keep 
itto its work. For this purpose the branch of a tree, 
with a good stout prong to it, cut off and sharpened, 
would do very well to begin with, but as it would be 
difficult to get those with the right sort of crook, with- 
out some trouble, it would be natural to take a straight 
stick, and affix asort of artificial prong to it, and this 
is precisely the kind of plowin general use, from 
Rome to Naples. The artificial prong forms an angle 
of about forty-five degrees with the straight stick, to 
the butt end of which it is attached, and sometimes 
it is pointed with a very small piece of iron. here 
isan iron bolt passing turo’ the straight stick or beam, 
down thro’ the prong which strengthens, and holds it 
to its place, the latter end of the prong framed into 
the stick, or rather the stick into it. Such is the 
Roman and Neapolitan plow. Shade of Cincinnatus! 
Do you not recognize it as an old acquaintance? The 
discoveries in Pompeii show, that similar plows were 
in use, when it was entombed, as also that multitudes 
of other things now in use here, are precisely what they 
were inthat day. 

Would it not amuse you to see horses loaded down 
with two inch plank, fifteen feet long, or with secant 
ling nearly aslong? The way they do it,is to swing 
the plank on eaeh side of the horse by means of a rope 
which passes over a pack-saddle, taking care to have 
them ballanced in the centre,and thusthe horse moves 
along under the burden, the plank on each side pro- 
jecting forward far beyond his head, and backward in 
)toportion. 

And what would you think tosee a donkey, which 
is but little taller than a sheep, with two ladders, each 
fifty feet long, thus swung and ballanced upon each 
side of him, and walking off with them, with all the 
composure imaginable? 

I am surprised at the uniformity in the color of cat 
tle which prevails in different parts of Europe, those 
in each section or district of country, being all of a 
color. In the Northof Italy, as I said, they are of a 
mouse color, in the Roman territory (except the Pon- 
tine Marshes, where they are black) they are of an 
iron grey, deapening into an almost black from the 
shoulders forward, which, with their immense horns, 
gives them rather a formidable appearance. And 
here, they are white, with ordinary sized horns. 

They have the fanniest teams here abouts that ever 
I saw, you would laugh to see them. Here you see 4 
horse with a donkey upon each side, there an ox and 8 
donkey, ora mule upon each side, and yonder a cow 
with the same working companions on each side.— 
Then you see the horse alone, the ox, the cow, the 
mule and the donkey, each making a team, and then 
two of different sorts, and three of different sorts, to 
the endofthe chapter. In short, they have three 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five sorts of teams 
here. If you do not believe it, goto eyphering, and 
see. Take those five different animals, the horse, the 
mule, the donkey, the ox, the cow, and apply the rules 
of permutation, and see ifthe changes a whieh they 
are susceptible, be not equal to that number. 
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And the yoke fora single ox, or cow, is quite as} spring. 


laughable an affair. Just take a stick of wood, eigh- 
teen inches long, lay it across an ox’sor cow’s neck, 


fasten rope traces to each end of it, with a girth to pass| peii. 


under the belly just back of the tore legs, so that, as 
the animal moves forward, its downward draught will 
keep the stick to its place on the neck, and you have 
the thing in complete rig. 

Iasked you above what you would think to see a 
donkey trudging along with a ladder fifty feet long 
poised and ballanced upon each side of him,and with- 
out waiting for an answer, I will commend to your 
notice the same woeful looking like creature, moping 
resignedly along under the weight of a load of ma- 
nure which would fill a good sized cart. The way it 
is done, is to throw a huge sack across the pack sad- 
dle, the ends of which reach almost to the ground, and 
which is all open at the top, the manure being cram- 
med into the two ends until it meets on top of the sad- 
dle, and then heaped up into a sort of pyramid, as long 
as it will lieon. Ihave seen loads of cabbages and 
other vegetables of this sort which looked like small 
loads of hay at a little distance. 

Respectfully, 
Warren Isuam. 





NUMBER LXXVIII. 


NAPLES AND VICINITY. 


Naptes, Dec. 11, 1851. 


The kingdom of Naples, containing six millions, 
embraces all Southern Italy, say two hundred miles 
north and south, and from the Meditterranean to the 
Adriatic,and also the large island of Sicily. The city 
of Naples, its capital, is the largest port on the Medi- 
terranean, aud embraces a population of three hundred 
and fifty thousand. It is partially located upon the 
sideofa mountain, and overluoks a beautiful bay, 30 


So far as sight-seeing is concerned, however, 
Naples itself has very little to show beyond its Muse- 
um, which contains the antiquities taken from Pom- 
But the proximity of Pompeii and Vesuvius 
make up the deficiency. Its streets are paved with 
lava, in large blocks, presenting a flat, slippery surface, 
after the old Roman fashion. Many of the buildings 
are of the same material. 

I have spoken of the island of Capri, (goats,) which 
stretches itself partially across the mouth of the bay. 
It consists of caicarious rock, rising to the height of 
several thousand feet above the water, It was built 
and heautified by the Roman Emperors, Augus- 
tus and Tiberius, and some vestiges of ancient splen- 
dor yetremain. It now contains a population of nine 
thousand, and whatis singlar, they are said to present 
the anomaly of a people, consisting of landholders, hus- 
bandmen, mechanics, tradesmen, &c., living together 
on terms of perfect equality, and all characterized for 
industry and competency, their isolated condition se- 
curing them, in a manner, against the depressing in- 
fluences which operate with such fatal effect upon the 
mainland. The townof Ana Capri, upon the top, is 
reached by 535 steps. The view from the summit is 
magnificent beyoud description. The rock Salto, from 
which ‘Tiberius compelled his prisoners to leap down 
6,500 feet perpendicularly, still rears itself up in ter- 
rific majesty, as it did eighteen hundred years ago. 

Near the extremity of the promonitory of Miseno, on 
the right, is the island of Prociola, originally 
settled by the Greeks, as was Naples, and all the re- 
gion. In this island, however, which contains fourteen 
thousand inhabitants, enjoying also a good degree of 
prosperity, Grecian manners, customs and costume, 
still maintaln the ascendancy, and the people of both 
sexes are regarded as remarkable for personal beauty. 

Further out is the isle of Ischia, containing twenty- 
four thousand inhabitants, and covered with vineyards, 
&e,tothe very top of its volcanic mountains, eigh- 





miles across, on each side of which a lofty promontory | teen hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
projects into the sea, that of Miseno on the right,and| 1 have said that the bay of Naples has the presce- 
that of Torento on the left, while the island of Capri, tory o! Torento on the left. On the other side of this 
rears itself up at its mouth between the extremities of | Promontory Is the gulf of Salerno, upon which stands 
the two promonilories, snd serves asa gigantic mole| Amalfi, which deserves honorable mention, not only 
to break the force of the waves. At the north-east cor-| fr its wonderfully romantic and picturesque situation, 
ner of this bay, Naples is located, and its border all | but for what it was in one of the darkest periods of hu- 
around, presents a constant succession of villagés and|™an history, About the nirth century, it contained 
couniry seats, the view from ‘\aplestaking in a sweep | fty thousand inhabitants, and was a powerful little 
of them, along which the eye delights to rove; while | republic, commauding almost the entire trade of the 
Vesuvius, in the same direction, looks right down up- | East. It was here, that. copy of Justinian’s Pandects, 
on the city itself. | which were given up for lost, were found. Here an 
Naples is generally a well-built and handsome city, | improvement in the Mariner’s Compass, amounting al- 
particularly as regards its priveipal streets. Some) ™ost toa discovery, was effected, and here a maratime 
streets, however, are abominably filthy, and what is| code was formed, which is the basis of the internation- 
worse its lower class of inhabitants are addicted to fil: al law by which the commercial world is governed at 
thy habits, habits which would be deemed insuffer-| the preseut day. Their gallies, fitted alike for war or 
able in an American city. And I have observed the| Merchandise, covered the gulph of Salerno It is now 


: | note , 2 ape svote hi 
general fact, that the lower classes all over Europe, are | noted for the manufacture of paper, devoted to which 
addicted to immodest and vulgar habits, from which 


are twelve or fifteen mills in operation. Itis built in 
the humblest of our people would recoil with disgust. | the form of a crescent, upon an eminence, with the most 
The truth is, that they are beyond the reach ot that |Tomantic scenery around, embracing groves, heights, 
couservative influence which, 1n our country, goes | ¢@scades, cc. 
down from the higher classes, and diffuses itself among | Respectfully, 
the masses, who are thus elevated and refined, at the| 
same lime that motives to rise to higher positions in 
society are constantly operativg upon them. But here | 
- motto, “What is the use of trying to be anything?! The Ohio Farmer is a new work published at Cleve- 
seems to be inscribed in legible characters upon every Jand, It isa large sheet, well printed and well filled — 
~ wan’s forehead, and hence he sinks to the 1oW Pron the specimens we have seen, we think it an excel- 
ake Rveag whens occupies in these old countri€s— lent family paper, and conducted with good judgement 
erhaps, however, there is no country in Europe, where Terms $2 a year; weekly, 
the effects uf despotic, irresponsible government are | $ | 
more visible than here. Beggary is quite as common | 
ere as at Rome, if not more so. 

With a situation so delightful, and aclimate thro’) Zhe Plow,—The American Agriculturist formerly; the 
the winter as mild asa May day is with us, Naples editorship has changed hands from the Allen’s to Solon 
presents attractions of no ordinary character, asa place Robinson. The latter has a quaint style of writing which 
of sojourn for the winter months, and multitudes mi-! makes him remembered, while there is yet nothing strik- 
grate hither to escape the rigors of a more untriendly ing about it. We like the work well, but have not seen 
Climate, and return, like birds of passage, in the it lately. 


Warren Ispam. 
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NUMBER LXXIX. 


VISIT TO POMPEII. 


Napres, Dec. 12th, ’51. 

Well, I have visited the entombed city, whose un- 
happy fate has excited so much interest in the world. 
It is located some seventeen English miles from Na- 

les, and about five miles from Vesuvius, upon a plain. 

t was an eruption in the year 79, the earliest of which 
we have any account, which buried it, two other cities 
being destroyed by thesame catastrophe, viz: Stabiz, 
which is in sight, and but a short distance from Pom- 
peii, and Herculaneum, which is but four miles from 
Naples. AsI stepped from the car which conducted 
me thither, I was pointed to what seemed a vast mound 
or tomb of three or four miles in circumference, and 

erhaps thirty feet high, and was told, that that was 
Pompeii—it cast a shadow over my soul. 

Procuring a guide, I proceeded at once to explore it. 
The first thing to which my attention was called, was 
a portion of the wall, or double wall, which surround- 
ed it, the distance around being about three miles and 
ahalf. The next thing which met my eye, was the 
substances which were rained down upon it. First, 
there is a stratum of pumice stone, in fragments about 
the size of a pea. four or five feet thick, and the rest 
was ashes. There was, however, a copious descent of 
boiling water at the same time. By the way, the sea 
opposite Vesuvius, is observed to settle away, when- 
ever there is an eruption, and it is conjectured that 
there is a communication, and that the water thus 
drawn in, is thrown out. It is moreover matter of re- 
cord, that the ashes at this eruption, were carried as 
far as Egypt and Constantinople, and that the column 
of smoke was judged to be thirty miles high. 

The next thing, which attracted my attention, were 
the blocks of marble, upon which the workmen ap- 
peared to have been employed when overtaken by the 
awful calamity. Some of the inhabitants succeeded 
in escaping, while others of then were overwhelmed, 
some in the act of trying to effect their escape, and 
others in the securest recesses of their dwellings to 
which they had retired asa last resort; men were 
found with keys and treasure, ladies with diamonds 
and necklaces, and mothers with children in their 
arms—some Within doors, some at their gates, and 
some by the wayside, trying to escape, while the dark- 
ened heavens were rent with their wailings. Such ap- 
pears to have been the awful scene from the discove- 
ries which have been made. 

Only a part of the city has yet been excavated, but 
a large number of entire streets have been cleared out, 
bringing to light temp'es, theatres,public baths, shops, 
dwellings, forums, tombs, and a vast amphitheatre, 
with their various contents, all in a good state of pre- 
servation. The streets cross each other at right an- 
gles, and the names of them are still legible upon the 
houses. 

‘Lhe dwelling houses are entered by a passage-way, 
eight or ten feet wide, which leads into a square open 
court, (that is an open space of ground, over which 
there is no roof.) around which the rooms are located, 
such as a drawing-room, parlor, bed-rooms, &c., and in 
the middle of which is a fountain, and directly back 
is another open court, which was called a garden, and 
which though small, was ornamented with shrubbery, 
cascades, &c. The floors of both the open court first 
mentioned, and of the rooms which surround it, are 
mosaic, and some of it in the best rooms, is very beau- 
tiful, presenting a great variety of colors, and as skill- 
fully arranged as the finest patch-work qailt I ever saw, 
and more so, animals of the most perfect symmetry 
being depicted in them, and all of the most precious 
marble inlaid. Those in the the house of Caius Sal- 
lust, and another evidently, from the designs, the house 
of a poet, particularly interested my attention. In 
each house was asmall recess appropriated as achap- 
el,to their household gods. The houses within the 

walls were but one story high, but dwellings without 








the walls were two and three stories high, as in the 
house of Diomedes, which has been disenterred, and 
standson the Appian Way, just outside the walls. 

And here we have the Appian Way, just as it was 
when Rome was in its glory. It is covered with flat 
stones abont twelve feet wide, not square, but tolerably 
well fitted to each other, and laid in cement. There 
are ruts in it two or three inches deep, but little more 
than three feet apart, that being manifestly the width 
of their vehicles. This corresponds with the descrip. 
tion of the Appian Way by Procopius, who, to show 
its excellence, adds, that “an expeditious traveler might 
gofrom Rome to Capua upon it in five days,” the same 
rout which we passed over in a single day. The dif. 
ference is to be attributed, in part to the modern road, 
and in part to the superiority of our mode of travel- 
ling. 

On each side of the Appian Way, just after entering 
the walls, is a range of tombs, some of them sur. 
mounted by marble monuments of great architectural 
beauty. on one of which is inscribed the figure of a 
ship, which of course represented the ships in vogue 
at that day. It is an uncouth looking tub of a thing, 
with one mast, one large sail,one yard arm to which is 
attached three or four ropes. Thesetombs are of many 
different grades and sorts as those of the magistrates, 
those of the gladiators, family tombs, &c., in which 
by the way, nothing but the ashes was deposited— 
Some very curious Tiseoveries have been made in these 
tombs. 

Among the shops, was one evidently a baker’s, there 
being both a mill for grinding the grain, and an oven 
or two for baking the bread. The mill was construct- 
ed on this wise: First,a pefect cone of bur-stone,about 
eighteen inches or two feet high, was wrought out, and 
placed upon its base in an immovable position, and 
then a massive cap of the same material, was fitted 
overand around it, extending, say about two-thirds 
of the way down, the top of which was open to te- 
ceive the grain, which worked its way downwards, be- 
tween the cap and the cone which it enveloped, was 
mashed to powder, and dropped down all around be- 
low. The cap was turned around by the means of 
hand-spikes, inserted in the huge ears, or projections 
on each side of it. The ovens were very similar to our 
common brick ovens. The wells were furnished with 
curbs of solid marble, and the edges of them were 
worn into groves by the action of the ropes, by means 
of which, the buckets were passed up and down. 

The public baths are fitted up in a costly style, the 
court which leads to them being paved with mosaic.— 
Some of the columns of the various temples are sur- 
mounted with capitals of most surpassing design and 
finish, and are of an order which en not remember 
to have seen laid down in the books. 

The theatres and ampitheatre, appear to have been 
constructed upon the same principle, the former beiug 
devoted to dramatic performances, and the latter to 
gladiatorial encounters of men with each other, and 
with wild beasts, and also of the latter with each oth- 
er. The centre, or arena, is sunk far below the sur- 
face of the ground, and the seats recede back, as they 
rise one above another in the theatre, but half-way 
round ; but in the amphitheatre entirely around. The 
latter is very large, the centre embracing an acre of 
two of ground, and the space covered by the surround 
ing wall and retiring seats much more, the wall at the 
bottom being several rods in thickness. It is almost 
as grand a spectacle as the Collosseum at Rome, avd 
far more perfect. 4 

The ashes which lie upon the portion of Pompeil 
not yet disenterred, have been converted into a very 
fruitful soil, and are covered all over with luxuriant 
vineyards, trees, &c. I noticed crops of wheat and 
lupine upon it, also aloes and rosemary. 

Altho’ the eruption of 79, is the earliest of which we 
have any account of, it is certain that there were pre 
vious ones, from the fact, that the streets of Pompell, 
are found to have been paved with lava. This lava, 
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by the way, is capable of being polished like marble, 
and is sometimes used as a substitute for it. 

This lost city appears to have been incidentally dis- 
covered by a peasant in 1751, just one hundred years 
ago. But how came it lost to the inhabitants, the 
plains all around having been inhabited from that day 
to this? Surely they must have been a stupid set. 

Respectfully, 
Warren IsHam. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SEEDING TO CLOVER. 
Troy, Feb. 13, 1852. 


Mr. Eprtor,—By the remarks you made in answer to 
“Novice”? in your last Farmer, you think it better to roll 
the ground that is seeded to clover in the spring, in pref- 
erence to harrowing, because the seed will be covered so 
deep with a hairow as to destroy its germinating power, 
and that a heavy harrow would be rather a harsh imple- 
ment among the roots of wheat, &c.”’ 

Now, Mr. Editor, I begleave to differ with you on that 
matter, as my experience is to the contrary, and if my 
remarks can in any way benefit my brother farmers, you 
are welcome to them, as I verily believe there is no more 
use of losing our clover seed, than our seed wheat or oats. 
I tried sowing clover seed in the chaff several years, on 
my wheat on the snow, as soon or before the middle of 
March, and have universally lost my seed, except once, 
when left alone to the frost and rain. I then tried sow- 
ing and harrowing in with oats, with rather worse success, 
because I lost the whole of it. I then sowed clover again 


on a piece of rye, and put ona heavy roller and rolled it 
down smooth, and the result was that the lower part of 
the field took first rate, but the higher and drier part did 
not stand the drouth, and for the want of moisture with- 
ered rye 2 

0 


Last spring, in the latter part of April, I 
sowed clover again in the chaff, some 8 or 10 bushels to 
the acre, on my wheat, then half a bushel of plaster to 
the acre. I then took my team and a tolerably heavy 
crotch drag, and dragged my ground lengthwise of the 
furrow, once in a place, until one would have supposed 
that I had killed most of my wheat. The result was that 
my clover came up and grew even and elegant, and very 
thick, and I verily believe that the wheat was altogether 
better for the harrowing I gave it; in fact I have never 
talked with a man that harrowed his wheat in the spring 
who was not satisfied that it helped the crop. 

Now the loss of the clover crop is : serious one to the 
farmer, on sandy Jand like mine, or on thegravelly plains. 
As far as my knowledye extends, I believe that one half 
of the clover seed sown in these parts is lost. Now my 
seed has come up in almost every instance, until two, 
three or more leaves were formed, and then the drouth 
would kill it; nor was my loss owing to the want of plas- 
ter, for I have used it in most instances in the cases above 
mentioned; nor was my success owing to the wet summer 
last season, because I know of several fieldsin this vicini- 
ty that- have, ina measure, failed even last season. I 
think it as absolutely necessary that the clover seed should 
be covered up as any other seed. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wititam Cone. 


Remarxs.—There can be no difference of opinion a- 
mong practical cultivators, in reference to this matter. 
the seed could be covered to a proper depth it would, no 
doubt, be advantageous, but the experiments given 
before,and which were conducted with much care, prove 
very conclusively, that by harrowing we get the seed in 
too deep. Mr. Cone’s general practice heretofore, has 
been to sow early, on wheat, and also with oats, losing 
the whole of his seed by the latter practice, except once. 
Was not this a consequence of too deep covering? It is 
a lamentabletruth that a large portion of the clover seed 
sown is lost. 

The practice of sowing after the crop comes off, alluded 
to by Mr. Gage in the last number, has many advantages 
We tried it ona small scale a year ago last summer. Run- 
hing a fence through a portion of ground from whicha 


wheat crop had just been taken, we strewed clover seed 
in the corners. It came up finely and obtained a good 
foothold, there being no other crop to exhaust the soil of 
moisture, nor drouth to check its growth. 

We believe that where the land can be spared, the sur- 
est mode of seeding our light, sandy and gravelly soils is 
to prepare the ground especially for this as for any other 
crop, zn sow a full quantity of seed. There is no reason 
to dou vt that a crop of clover may be raised in this way 
as certainly as a crop of carrots or turnips, and furnish a 
full supply of feed the season through. 





§ KEEPING POULTRY. 


Mr. Cuas. Berts:— 

Dear Sir,—According to promise I now attempt to 
state, in as few words as possible, my mode of managing 
fowls. As I keep several varieties, I place each, about the 
Ist of February, in separate yards, and there keep them 
until I am done breeding from them, which is generally 
in September, ab@&t which time they usually moult, lay 
but few eggs, and can do little or no mischief, running 
about. While yarded I keep their troughs constantly 
supplied with corn or oats, and water; which are large 
enough to contain 3 or 4days keep at once, and saves the 
trouble of feeding daily. I give them, about twice a week, 
two pounds of scraps, obtained from the butcher or tallow 
chandler, chopped up and soaked, to about 60 fowls, and 
occasionally some boiled potatoes, with the weeds from 
the garden and refuse leaves of vegetables, also green 
clover. Iam careful to put in the yards frequently, grav- 
el,and about once a month sprinkle spirits of turpentine 
on their rvosts, as the most effectual preventive of lice— 
By pursuing the above plan, last season, my 45 hens. of 
choice varieties, laid from February 1st tothe last of June, 
200 dozen of eggs, after which I kept no account, as many 
of them, during that time, had chickens, and a number 
sitting, and during the season raised 500 chickens. 

While writing I will add afew words about chickens. 
I have tried various methods of raising them, and now 
prefer to coop the hens near or in my garden, and let the 
chickens run in and out the coops at pleasure. They may 
stand within a few feet of each other; each brood will 
soon learn to distinguish their respective homes. 

I find that one bushel of Iudian meal will fully supply 
a hen and ten chickens until they are old enough to wean, 
(which is about six weeks,) and then supply the chickens 
with sufficient food until they are fit for the table. I am 
careful to keep a small trough at each cvop filled with wa- 
ter or sour milk. When I separate the hens from the 
chickens, I place her back in the yard where she belongs, 
and the chickens in a yard prepared for them, with a tight 
inclosure to protect them at night and in bad weather, 
which, attera few days’ confinement, they adopt as their 
home when let out. I endeavor to set two hens at one 
time, and when they hatch, give both broods-to one hen, 
and supply the other with a fresh setting of eggs. 

I seldom have occasion to administer any moisture to 
my chickens—a full supply of sweet Indian meal, and 
fresh water or sour milk, keeps them healthy. If they 
are affected by cold or wet weather, I adda pint of boil- 
Jing water toa tea-spoonful of pepper, (ground,) when 
!cold, mix their meal with it. 

If they become lousy, I wet up their meal with strong 
onion tea, or anoint them under their wings and on the 

back of their heads, with spirits of turpentine and lard, 
mixed together. 

This winterI kept 75 fowls, mostly of the largest vari- 
| eties, 15 of which were cocks, (an unnecessary number) 
|and some too young to lay early. Notwithstanding the 
| cold, stormy weather I obtained, in February and March, 
| eggs sufficient at a shilling adozen, tomore than pay the 
cost of keep from November Ist to April 1st, besides hav- 
ing several dozen during the early winter months. 

Yours respectfully, M. Freeman. 

Schoolcraft, April 1('th, 1852. 








Mr. Jeremiah Brown says, Don’t plant your Rhubarb 
iless than four feet apart each way. if you wish to have it 
‘fine and large; so says my experience. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
POMOLOGICAL WORKS. 

When Mr. Downing came out with his work cn the 
“Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,’? the ground had 
heen for a long time unoccupied by any similar work, 
and the previous works on Pomology had, to a great ex- 
tent, become appropriated to the existing state of things. 
The consequence was, that the “Fruits and Fruit Trees 
of America,” written as it was, in an easy flowing style, 
became at once the standard and the text book of the 
pomological world. In fact, the fullness of bis descrip- 
tions, the history of many of the more important varie- 
ties, together with the number of synonyms introduced 
in‘o the work, seem eminently to fit it for the position it 
occupies. 

Notwithstanding all this, to the cultivator of fruits, it 
mast but too frequently prove an unsa guide. I think 
it is generally conceded, that a large number of the vari- 
eties described, are rated quite too high ; while several 
kinds which he particularly recommends, are now con- 
sidered comparatively worthless. Beside this the size of 
of many of his outlines seems to indicate, that the fruits 
were grown ona higa pressure plan, quite in advance of 
that pursued by ordinary cultivators. 

But while Mr. Downing’s book is and must continue 
to be the chart of the scientific pomologist in this coun- 
try, there are, (in the writer’s opinion,) recent works 
which will prove more valuable to the eu/tivator, in de- 
termining the real value of the different varieties—a ques- 
tion which to him is of permanent importance. 

It seems to have been the aim of Mr. Thomas in his 
American Fruit Culturist, to provide for the wants of this 
particular class of persons, His outlines are not above 
the size of average specimens, with ordinary culture ; and 
and it is to be regretted that he had not given them all of 
that size. 

His descriptions, though necessarily limited by the size 
of the work, are very concise, and he is particularly cau- 
tious in classifying varieties with reference to their quali- 
ty and value ; and as an instance—he describes about two 
hundred aud fifty varieties of apples; of which only ten 
are ranked in the first class, and two new kinds yet 
doubtful; while the remainder are classed as second, 
third, and fourth rate. 

But there are other classes of pomologists, who have 
not fully found a text-book in either of the above works, 
I allude to the amateur horticulturist, and pomologist, 
and to nursery men, Such persons seem to be especially 
provided for in the recent work of P. Barry, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; which is largely devoted to the practical de- 
tails of the science ; and so far as the propagation, prun- 
ing, and management of nursery stock, and of fruit trees, 
both dwarfed and standard are concerned, it is probably 
the most complete work we have within the reach of the 
community at large, No outlines of fruit are given in 
the work, and the descriptions are little better than those 
found in the catalogues of our best nurseries. There is, 
however, one feature in the descriptions of pears, which 
is peculiar to the work; and which must be admitted by 
all who propagate, or cultivate dwarf trees of this species, 
to be a valuable improvement; it isthe noting of their 
adaptation to dwarfing upon the quince—a mode of pro- 
pagating which is getting very much into favor through- 
out the country, and which, with thorough and judicious 
management, yields a quick and ample return ; but which, 
with starved, or uegligent culture, can scarcely fail to 

rove a source of vexatious disappointment. 

Although each of the works enumerated has many val- 
uable qualities to recommend it; still, there are some 
branches of the subject in which they are all more or less 
sacking; as one instance, I would allude to the distin- 
guishing of varieties of fruit trees, by the peculiaiities of 
the foliage, &c. This mode of identifying has long been 
applied by pomologists, to the peach, but seldom to other 
varieties, although Mr. Thomas has occasionally employ- 
ed it, as well as the others also, in a few marked cases. 

When we reflect how important it isto the nursery 





inan and planter, to determine at the earliest possible day 
the identity of his trees, we may well be surprised that 
pomological writers have not been more full, and careful 
in noting the peculiarities of the foliage, and growth of 
the trees, of the varieties they describe. 

In the whole human family there will scarcely be found 
two individuals so nearly alike as not to be readily dis- 
tinguished from each other. Now this is equally true of 
the different varieties of fruit trees. Thecolor of the bark, 
the strength, feebleness, and habit of growth; and the 
peculiarities of the foliage, are the features by which they 
may be identified at an early period of their growth ;— 
while the fruit, although the crowing feature, is only 
yielded at their maturity. 

While each of the works enumerated has many valua- 
ble characteristics to recommend it ; stiJl it may be hoped 
that the pomological world will not rest satisfied, short of 
a work which shall give them the utmost advantage of 
all such peculiarities and qualities as will, in any manner 
serve to protect them against the impositions of ignorant 
or disbonest nursery men. gp ae OF 

Plymouth, March, 1852. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
CULTURE OF THE CRANBERRY. 
Derrorr, March 3, 1852. 
Mr. Betts, 
Dear Sir,—As the cultivation of the Cranberry is be- 
ginning to interest many of your readers, and may be 
considered of considerable importance to the farmers of 
Michigan, I desire to call their attention to the different 
varieties existing, and the method of cultivation, &c., in 
hopes that others interested, may be induced to commu- 
nicate what information they are in possession of, that 
all may have as much light upon the subject as possible. 
Botanists describe two varieties of trailing cranberries 
as indigenous to the Northern States, although the des- 
cription is not very minute; the following comparison, it 
is believed, will render it plain to all: 
Oxycoceus macrocarpus. 


Oxycocens palustus. 
Larger Cranberry. 


Common Cranberry. 


Stem, Filiform, prostrate,!/Stem, creeping filiform. 
(thread like.) | Leaves, oblong, searcely re- 


Leaves, Ovate, entire, revo-, volute, obtuse, glaucous 

Inte on the margin,(turn-} beneath, (sea green). 

ed backward.) Pedicels, axilliary, elongated, 
Pedicels, (flower stalk,) ter-! one flower foot of leafstalk 

minal, 1, flowered. |\Segments of the corolla, lin- 
Segments of the corolla,| ear, lanceolate, (straight 

ovate, (egg-shaped). veined, lame shaped.) 

A prostrate under shrub,; A prostrate, shrubby plant, 
found in Alpine bogs; stems|in swamps and meadows— 
creeping extensively; smooth/Stems, 8 to 15 ” in length, 
purple, with erect branches,/brown, — with ascending 
leaves somewhat remote, 2}branches. Leaves numerous, 
to3 ” long, and half as wide,|4 to 6 ” by 2 to 3 ”, round- 
smooth and shining above, ed at each end, on very short 
paler beneath; flowers sev-! etioles, (foot stalks, ) smooth 
eral together on the summits|both sides, subentive, (even 
of tie branches. Pedicels,jedged. Flowers flesh color- 
red; corollas, light pink;/ed, pedicels 5 to 15”? long, 
fruit smaller than the next solilary in the axils of the 
species; crimson; flowers in|upper leaves. Berry large, 
June. bright searlet;fiowers in June. 


Now I believe the variety common in our marshes, is 
the common, or smaller kind, and if it is not the best 
kind, we ought to endeavor to obtain the other. 

F. B. Fancher, of Lansingburgh, N. Y., a‘tvertises a va- 
riety of Cranberry which he calls the Bell Cranberry— 
He says the berry is egg-shaped, and is much larger than 
the Common or Barbary variety, as he calls it, and is 
found growing in dry, gravelly, sandy and loamy soil, in 
Massachusetts and other States. The vines are somewhtt 
rare, but very productive wherever found, and the fruit 
much larger than the other in its wild state. It possesses 
the peculiar property of adaptation to uplands, and he has 
never known any other variety that would, <Any soil 
that the strawberry can be grown upon to advantage, 18 











well adapted to the growth of this plant, but no anima 
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or vegetable manure should be used, as the fruit derives 
most of its nourishment from the atmosphere; salt used 
properly, is very beneficial, Some recommend removing 
the top soil, but he thinks deep plowing, turning the top 
soil well under, the best method, and sure to secure a 
guick growth of the vines. The labor required upon the 
plants the first year is but trifling. After the first season 
the labor required is in transplanting the surplus vines, 
and gathering the fruit. When the plants have got fairly 
started they will take care of themselves. The vines pro- 
pagate by runners similar to the strawberry, and from the 
seed, and will flourish in almost any soil and location un- 
der good management. 

In Cole’s American Fruit Book, pp. 280, 281, the au- 
thor says, “We have seen the Cranberry starting sponta- 
neously on very hard, tolerably moist grass upland, and 
spreading rapidly, yielding good fruit. We saw fine 
cranberries of natural growth in a field, close by which 
the owner was reaping a good crop of barley. We exam- 


we must relinquish them and try others. Mr. Scott does 
not inform us whether his pears are on seedling quinces, 
or on trees produced from cuttings. 

A friend ‘informs us that the former are not reliable, 
and that those produced from cuttings only should be 
used. We never used any other. Those varieties which 
are found not todo well wher budded directly on the 
~— stock, may sometimes be made to succeed by 
double working. A kind which grows finely on the 
quince, is budded thereon, and the obstinate one budded, 
or grafted on this. The Angers quince is better adapted 
for stocks than the cummon apple quince. 

Old and long cultivated lands, which have been ex- 
hausted of their lime and potash, will not grow pears, aod 
it is possible this may be the cause of the failure of Mr. 
Scott’s trees. An application of these articles. it is prob- 
able, would prove advantageous, for the carbonic acid 
and ammonia which are absorbed by the leaves of trees 
from the atmosphere, cannot be converted into the con- 


ined the soil, and it was dry and sandy, with a layer of | stituents of new buds,leaves and twigs, without a full sup- 


vegetable mould on the surface, yet apparently wet in the 
spring from its level situation, Where a grassy kuoll had 
been reduced for aroad we saw excellent cranberries of 
spontaneous production, on dry land and poor soil, On 
another spot we saw fine fruit by the road side, on a very 
poor, dry, hard soil. 

With these cases of good crops under every disadvan- 
tage, it would be surprising if cranberries should not grow 
on high land under good culture. 

Fowler thinks they would not endure the heat of sum- 
mer nor the cold of winter on dry land. He manures 
with peat and mud, in winter protects plauts and fruit 
with evergreens, and has fine crops. 

I would suggest saw-dust or tan-bark, (spent tan,) as 
asubstitute here, as they can be more readily obtained 
and would seem to keep the ground moist, and keep out 
the grass and weeds, and also act as a protection to the 
plants. From the above facts it would seem as if there 
was a variety of the cranberry adapted to dry land, and 
that the fruitis of superior quality, and the plants more 
propuctive under such cultivation. 

Very respectfully yours. 
A. C. H 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
DWARF PEARS. 


In your March number, on this subject, with some ex- 
cellent directions, I apprehend there aresome errors. You 
say that White Doyenne, Bartlett, &c. grow well on the 
Quince. My experience, as far as it goes, is against this. 
A large number of'these pears have been budded for me, 
commencing some four or five years back, and with al- 
most uniform bad success. Of more than 100 White Do- 
yenne, I have not one worth putting in a plantation. The 
Bartlett’s have done better, but only afew of them sur- 
vived the third year. Both kinds, and especially the 
Bartletts, grew well the first year. The Glout Morceau, 
which you do not name, has succeeded best with us, tho’ 
the Louise bonne de Jersey and the Burre Diel have done 
well. I have afew trees of Duchesse d’Angouleme that 


have grown well. The Madaleine, on Quince, grows re- | 


luctantly, but on Pear stocks it grows quick and bears 
early. 

It dwarfs are allowed to bear when small they are often 
killed by the exhaustion. On the whole, I think there 





| ply of alkaline and other inorganicsubstances. The pear 
'18 found to succeed best where lime is abundant, and for 
this reason it should be liberally supplied. 


| But after all, for orchard planting, seedling pear stocks 
| Should be mainly relied on. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
PROTECTING TREES FROM RABBITS. 


Mr. Epiror: In reply to an inquiry of J. T. Willson 
'of Jackson, asking for a substance or wash, which,applied 
|to the young trees, will deter the rabbits from destroying 
them, [ would say that the varmints, for several years, 
have been trying to destroy all the young fruit trees in 
_this vicinity, of every variety, which were set out, and 

that every means to keep them away proved fruitless, un- 
til we found that a composition of soot and skim milk, 
stirred together until it is of the consistence of white- 
wash, and then boiled, and stirred until it is well mixed, 
and when cold, applied to the trees with acommon white- 
wash brush, will prove effectual. It has been tried here 
| with perfect success. S. B. 

Noste, Mich. Feb. 21, 1852. 





For the Michigan Farmer 


RABBITS AGAIN. 


I see in the March No. of the Farmer, a receipt taken 
from the Horticulturist, from French authority, to prevent 
Rabbits from destroying trees. My own experience, the 
past winter makes me feel sensitive on this subject. I 

‘have some doubts of the safety of depending on the 
| above receipts, altho’ it may have the desired effect. 

| Last fall somebody said, brush the trees with some 
i greasy substauce, mixed with lime, sulphur, hen-dung, 
' tobaceo juice, assafeetida, &e., &e.—well, an finding the 
|intruders at work, I applied the above ; it deterred them 
afew days when] found them at work again. Then 
|some one assured me that melted lard and assafcetida 
| would surely stop them, so I applied it, but of no avail. 
‘ Another person lately told me that tar and lime applied 
‘had driven them from his trees. 

I have received the following letter which I send you 
\for publication—as “in the midst of counsel, there may 
i be safety,’’—for I deem the subject of much importance, 
‘I close by copying the letter, that others may have the 
benefit of it, tho’ I have not tried it—it being too late for 


is not much gained in time, by planting dwarfs instead my case this season. 


of standards. Where the ground is small and a variety 


Yours, &c., J. W. Scorr. 


Adrian, March 15, 1852. 


| 
of kinds is wauted, a plantation of dwarfs may be best. | 
{ 


J. T. Witson. 


Yours, 


Hanover, Jackson Co., March 6th, °58. 
Respected Friend,—Having understood that the Rab- 


P. S.—Our peach buds are notall killed yet. | bits were destroying your fruit trees, I take the earliest 
aes iopportunity of giving you the truly gratifying result 
Rearxs,—Though not personally acquainted with Mr. of my late experience in preventing them from destroy- 


Scott, we have much respect for his opinions as a fruit 
grower, and we thank him for this chapter of his experi- | 


ing the balance of my orchard. I tried various preven- 
tives with no success, when an old gentleman in Jackson 


ence, | told me to rub the trees with tanner’s oil, and he would 


In giving the varieties named in the article referred to, | 
we were guided by high authority, and if the kinds there 
given do not generally prove well adapted to our climate, 


pay for all the trees that rabbits or sheep would injure, 
while the oil was present to the smell. I accordingly 
procured some oil and tried the experiment to my satis- 
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faction, for they danced all around trees that were oiled, 
and gnawed trees that were not oiled as tho’ they were 
very hungry. If you find this to act as a preventive, 
spread the intelligence thro’ the Farmer. 
Yours, in haste, 
Jas. L. Toory, 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


MICHIGAN FRUITS. 
Mr. Eprror, 

In your April number Mr. Linus Cone, of Oakland 
Co., has commented rather severely on something I have 
said about Michigan Fruits. It seems he has notseen the 
articlein question, but draws his premises from the edi- 
torial of the Working Farmer, published by Professor 
Mapes, of New York. 

My article was originally published in the Western 
Horticultural Review, published at Cincinnati, Ohio. In 
that article I stated, “It is but about six years since the 
a ot this part of the State became convinced that we 
could grow fruit in Michigan, as we were formerly sub- 
jected to late frosts in the spring, that would invariably 
destroy all fruit after the blossoms were off.” 

Now itis well known that Kalamazoo is some 160 
miles west of Oakland County, and that it was sett ei 
some 35 or 40 years later, and who does not know that 
there was an entire failure in raising fruits in New Eng- 
land aud New York at an early day, which did not occur 
as the country became settled, as well as in Western Mich- 
igan; and I am told that such was the fact even in Oak- 
land county. 

In speaking of the Pear, I said that “the Pear blight is 
not known with us.’ I was speaking about fruit in the 
western part of the State, while Mr. Cone seems to think 
that I included the whole Peninsula. He says, “It is not 
80, for the pear blight appeared here about the same time 
it did in New York ce om Jersey.” 

Now, I suppose, while Mr. Cone’s own “trees were 
saved only by constant attention during two seasons,” 
we, at the West, had scarcely planted a tree. Mr. Cone 
says, “the most extraordinary statement, and the one 
most objected to is,’’ that those kinds of apples most 
highly esteemed in New York, are inferior here to the 
Gate apple, Carolina June and Roman Stem. I said no 
such thing. I here give that portion of my article relating 
to apples, entire, so that your readers may understand 
whether I am as far out of the way as Mr. Cone seems to 
suppose. It reads as follows: 

“Apples can doubtless be grown here with great profit 
for the eastern market, as our soil is well adapted toa 
vigorous growth of the tree, and the fruit is, at least, one- 
third larger than the same variety grown as far east as the 
Hudson River and New England. I have observed also 
that apples mature much earlier than in the eastern States, 
say from two to six weeks. We have also many new va- 
rieties in our collection far superior to many of those cul- 
tivated east ofthe Lakes, which are, perhaps, better adap- 
ted to orchard planting in the West, than if taken South or 
East. The Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, or Newtown 
Pippin, are not with us ranked as high as in New England. 
They are considered as shy bearers with us, while the 
Gate apple, Carolina June and Roman Stem stand deserv- 
edly high; yet you can hardly find them in an easteru col- 
lection of fruit.’’ 

I will concede to Mr. Cone all the wisdom he may have 
acquired in farming, but he may be at fault with regard 
‘to fruit growing in western Michigan; he certainly is with 
regard to my article on the “Fruits of Michigan.” 

He says that “all the records of our State and County 
Fairs, within reach, have been searched, and but one of 
his [my] list, the Gate, [Belmont,] has been named, of 
those exhibited. in a list that embraces over 100 varieties.” 

If he will examine the transactions of the Nurserymen 
and Fruit Growers Convention, held at Columbusthe 29th 
and 30th of September, 1847, he will find, not only a 
history of the Gate ¢pple, but an account of the Roman 
Stem and Carolina June, and if he will come to the west- 
ern part of the State, I will refer him to veteran fiuit 
growers, who are able to give him a history of the Caro- 











lina June and the two others he seems to know so little 
about. Indeed, ifhe will look into Mr. Barry’s work on 
fruit, recently published, he may be there somewhat 
enlightened’ Mr. Cone mistakes as to many varieties of 
apples he names, being considered first rate, as many of 
them were classed as only second rate at the Pomologi- 
cal Congress held at Buffalo in 1848, and at Syracuse in 
1847, and I refer him to their published proceedings for 
information. 
A. T. Provry. 
Kalamazoo, April 16. 1852. 





THE PLUM TREE. 


What is the cause of the decline of so many of out 
plum trees in different parts of the State? We havea 
soil, and a climate, admirably suited to the growth and 
perfection of this fruit. It is similar to other portions of 
our country where have originated some of the finest 
kinds cultivated in this country, or in France or England. 
We therefore know not what to attribute the failure to, 
unless it bea want of proper culture or the work of in- 
secta, or both vee Phe 

The soil best adapted to the plum is found to be a 
heavy loam—a soil in which there is considerable clay.— 
The tree is a vigorous grower and extends its roots very 
freely, requiring a great deal of moisture, which is only 
afforded by a retentive soil; and the healthy vigor and 
productiveness of the tree. and the delicious quality of 
the fruit on clayey soils, prove conclusively that such 
suit its nature best. 

But all soils may be made retentive by the use of lime, 
salt, wood ashes, charcoal dust or swamp muck. A 
union of several of these is preferable to using either 
singly. Bordering all, or nearly all our sandy lands we 
find plentiful supplies ot muck, and itis usually of the 
most valuable quality for mixing with the arable land, 
and would, if used, subserve the double purpose of making 
such soils retentive of moisture, and of furnishing an in- 
exhaustible supply of carbon to plants. 

We recommend the following preparation for plum and 
quince trees: One cord swamp or marsh muck, half 
cord stable manure, two bishels lime, (marl or shell 
lime is best,) slaked with water in which three pecks of 
salt has been dissolved, and a good proportion of ashes, 
leached or unleached. The lime and salt mixture and 
the ashes should be mixed in alternate layers with the 
muck and manure, andall laid upina snug heap, where 
they should remain two or three weeks, and then be 
shoveled over and well mixed. After the muck and ma- 
nure becomes thoroughly decomposed the compost may 
be used to fill the holes’ designed fur youug trees, or dig 
in about those that are old and stunted. For apple an 
peach trees the salt may be omitted. 

The disease which affects the plum tree in this state 
resemble the black knot. The leaves fall before the fruit 
ripeus, which soon wilts and becomes tasteless, and 
ripens prematurely, the bark in spots is dead and cracked 
open, and the whole appearance indicates a weak and 
diseased circulation. Mr. Wm. Savage writes us: 

“I wish to say a few words to you about a disease of 
the Plum tree in this quarter, or rather the effect of the 
disease. The first I noticed or heard of it was the last 
season, after the fruit was nearly and some of the earlier 
kinds full grown, the leaves turned yellow and fell from 
the trees, the fruit wilted and hung on the tree for some 
time, when the trees again ‘ers out and at the setting 
in of winter they were clothed in a new coat of foliage, as 
fresh as in June. The trees thus effected are as far as I 
am able to Jearn, alldead. My own trees have not been 
effected; I have talked with two intelligent farmers who 
have lost most of their trees; they are entirely ignorant as 
to the cause of the disease. As far as I can learn, trees 
grafted on the wild plum stock have been lees affected 
than others, although these have not entirely escaped.— 
If you or any of your correspondents can give re 
tion as to the cause or preventive of this disease please let 
us know. I observed that my own trees are, or appear 
to be in a healthy state. Ihave thrown salt, or refuse 
brine in small quantities about my trees occasionally, 
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whether this has had any influence on tbeir health in this 
instance, I am unable to say,” 

We are almost sure this is the black knot or wart— 
Authors speak of leaf blight, but we are inclined to be- 
lieve that it is merely the result of diseased or obstructed 
circulation. The black knot consists ot black excrescen- 
ces on the branches and trunk, and is supposed to be the 
work of an insect—but the precise cause is unknown.— 
The remedy consists in cutting away every tumour, and 
every branch and twig that bears one upon it, and burn- 
ing them. This course unremittingly pursued, has pro- 
ven, in hundreds of instances, acomplete remedy. The 
work should be done early, and if thoroughly done, one 
excision a year will be sufficient. 

Sait is considered by the most successful plum growers, 
to be indispensable to the health and vigor of the tree, 
and Downing mentions a neighbor who applies half a 

ck of coarse salt to each bearing tree yearly, with the 

t results, 





Rerty To “Enqurrer.’’—All the American species of 
the grape are polygamous—some of the flowers being per- 
fect, having both stamens and pistils, yield fruit—others 
have pistils only, and may yield fruit—others, again,have 
only stamens, and can never be made to produce fruit, 
they are as barren as the males of animals. The proba- 
bility is, you unfortunately selected a barren branch 
from afertile plant. If so, thereis no remedy. Examine 
the flowers next season,and see if you can find any pistils. 
If you are not acquainted with organs of flowers, dry, 
some of them between the leaves of a book, under heavy 
pressure, and then send them to some botanist for exami- 
nation. Cooter. 

Washington, Mich, 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


RESULT OF AN EXPERIMENT. 

Mr. Eprtor: 

In the May number of the last Volume of the Farmer, 
on page 152, there is the following paragraph in an arti- 
cle on the cultivation of the Quince. 

“An application of cheap salt, spread over the ground 
as far as the roots extend, early in the spring, should nev- 
er be omitted, if fair and large fruit is desired.” 

I had three small trees, two of which gave promise of 
some fruit, which I wished of course to have fair aud 
large. 

if did not see the article in question, unti] about the 
last of May or the first of June, but I thought “better 
late than never,’ so having some brine to throw away I 
applied that, as it was cheap. 

The result was, one of the trees died, and the fruit on 
the others, instead of being “fair and large,’’ wilted and 
dropped off, the leaves turned red, and those trees would 
have died also, had not a _— removal of the salted 
earth prevented it. I applied about two pailsfull of brine 
to the three trees. 

So much for my experience. 

Now sir, I have often seen salt recommended in Agri- 
cultural works as a manure, and I wish some of your 
correspondents who have experienced any beneficial re- 
sults from the use of salt for that purpose, would let us 
know it through the Farmer. F 

So far 2s my knowledge extends, salt is certain death 
to every species of vegetation, to which it is applied, not 
excepting that pest of creation, the “Canada Thistle.” 

It is as profitable sometimes to know the result of an 
unsuccessful experiment as others, and if you think prop- 
er to publish this, perhaps some man will save his baie- 
ces another season, and himself the mortification of be- 
ing laughed at by his neighbor, for his folly. 

C. Quick. 


Fairfield, March 10th, 1852. 


[Remarks—We sympathize, deeply, with Mr. Quick, 
for the loss of his trees, but we cannot account for his 
applying brine so freely, when we recommended an ap- 
plication of salt. Presenting it in so large a quantity 





and in so concentrated a form and in solution with wa- 
ter—a state in which it was immediately absorbed by 
the roots, was the cause of the fatal effect If he had ap- 
plied three pints or two quarts of salt, by sprinkling it 
evenly over the earth as far as the roots extend, its 
gradual dissolving and absorption by the roots, would 
have produced the beneficial effects desired. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
EVERGREENS. 


Eprror Micu. Farmer,—Having seen very many dead 
evergreen trees within the last few years is evidence to 
me, that the best way of transplanting them, is known 
only to the few. Every spring we see loads and loads of 
those trees brought to our villages for sale, and generall 
they are sold, and that too at high prices; for every body 
would like to have evergreen trees; but the difficulty, is, 
to make them live, as they are all brought without any 
soil about their roots—the consequence is, that not one 
in ten live through the first summer. I once bought 
twenty pine and heinlock trees from one of those tree 
pediars. I planted them with the greatest care, and 
mulched them, but before the sammer was half gone, all 
my pines but one died, and all the hemlocks but two 
had the sear and yellow leaf. I was not much disap- 
— for Lexpected it would be so when I bought 
them. 

Last May, having provided myself with alot of coarse 
wrappers and twine, we started in pursuit of some 
pines, and when we found them, I selected those stand- 
ing in open spaces, exposed to the sun. In taking them 
up, we were careful to leave as large a ball of earth about 
the roots as we could lift with the tree, but before remov- 
ing it, we put a wrapper around the ball and secured it 
well with twine so ag to prevent the dirt from dropping 
off the roots) They were then placed into the waggon, 
standing erect, and carried home. After the holes were 
prepared, and the trees placed in, the wrappers were re- 
moved without disturbing the soil about the roots, for on 
that success depends in transplanting evergreen trees.— 
The trees were then mulched, which is very important in 
transplanting trees of every discription. The result of 
our labor is, that only three out of the twenty died, but 
as two of the three were taken up in the ordinary way, 
without any soil about the roots, they died as a matter 
of course, and in that I was not disappointed. 

In my boyish days I often had the pleasure of admir- 
ing the beauty—the grandeur of the pine and the hem- 
lock trees; and here, Mr. Editor, allow me to say, that 
thereis no evergreen tree so truly graceful and beautiful 
as a hemlock—but it must not be crowded upon by other 
trees, A hemlock after a heavy fall of snow! there is 
nothing in other trees so beautiful, so poetic, as it—if 
there is, I have yet to see it. 

Is it nota pity that people generally have so little 
taste, so little love for trees? The million have none— 
none at all, but on the contrary they seem to havea pas- 
sion for their destruction. This is but too plainly shown 
by the “woodman” cutting away all the trees before he 
builds his cottage. What a magnificent country we 
would have if every farm house in the State was sur- 
rounded witha variety of trees. 

J. Brown. 

Ocshtem, April 1852. 





Evercreens.—Mr. A. Marshall writes, thirteen years 
ayo I brought some seeds of stunted pitch pine from Con- 
necticut, and planted them here. They arenow from 12 
to 15 feet high, and they appear to thrive better here than 
in their native place. Planting the seed is the sure way 
to get evergreens. 





Srrirep Bues.—To keep the Striped Bugs from vines 
make boxes of siding a foot square, without top or bot- 
tom, and set over the plants. They may set until the 
plants get quite large without injuring them. The bug 
lights a little short or a little beyond the mark, and the 
vines are saved. ExpERiENcE, 


- 
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DETROIT, MAY, 1852. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
GREAT YIELD OF WHEAT. 
Macon, Feb. 17, 1852. 
Editor of the Farmer, 

I herewith send you my first experiment in wheat grow- 
ing. Being brought up a Farmer on the summer-fallow 
system of plowing twice and oftener, and seeing the par- 
tial and almost entire failure of crops, as well as the im- 
poverishment of the soil, I was led, irresistably, to refiec- 
tion and observation upon the subject. Having satistied 
myself that ciovering, early and deep plowing were the 
true system of producing wheat upon certain soils, I set 
about the experiment. 

The soil was sandy openings, which had been cultivat- 
ed for nineteen years, with first corn, then wheat, then 
oats and buckwheat, and soon without a spoonful of ma- 
nure, clovering once being all the respite granted. It was 
looked upon by those acquainted with it, as the poorest 
and most reduced field in the neigiborhood, and I was 
frequently asked if { expected to get any wheat upon 
that poor old worn out field. You had better keep your 
seed in the bag, you don’t plow enough to get a crop, if 
the land was good. 

The lot had lain in clover two years. I applied 159 
loads of manure, ploughed from eight to ten inches the 
last of May and first of June; turned to the common; har- 
rowed once in July; shut in 125 sheep two days; cultiva- 
ted once, and part twice, the first of September; sowed 
the 10th 13 bushels of seed, and harrowed in both wavs. 
When the seed was up nicely [rolled with a heavy roller. 
The latter part of the next March I sowed 454 pounds of 
plaster upon it. Yield, upon eleven acres and eleven rods, 
519 58-60 bushels wheat. 

Yours respectfully, 
T. J. VaNVLEET. 


[Remarxs.—The true cause, or causes, of this uncom- 
mon yield, if written out, would constitute what many 
are pleased to eall “book farming,’? to which such a pe- 
euliar dislike exists in the minds of some. But this dis- 
like is very likely to be numbered among the things that 
were, soon. 

If Mr. VanVleet, now, had an analysis of his soil, the 
special causes of fruitfulness would readily appear. 

The inorganic part of the straw and grain of wheat, 
that is, the ash, contains, according to German chemists, 
in 100 pounds: 

Silica, 

Potash, - 

Lime, 

Soda, - 

Magnesia, - 

Oxide of Iron, - 

Phosphoric acid, 

Sulphuric acid, - 

Chlorine, - - - - 

These ingredients must have been found in this soil in 
the necessary quantity, and in a proper condition for as- 
similation. Let us examine a little the nature of these 
substances. 

Siutica is common flint or quartz, but it is found in vari- 


ous forms. The latter is a nearly pure variety, insoluble 


in water, hot or cold, and is tasteless. It unites, in this 
state, with potash, and hence unleached ashes are an ex- 
cellent application to sandy soils, as they decompose the 
silicates in which such soils abound, and render them a- 
vailable to plants. Common window glass is composed 
of mixtures of silicates of the alkaline bases, such as pot- 
ash, soda and lime. By its properties as an acid, silica 
completely neutralizes the alkaline substances, and glass 
is, therefore, not affected by weather, and will endure a 





powerful heat. Is it not strange that a substance insolu- 
ble in water, and upon which the strongest acids exert 
but little effective power, should be found so plentifully 
in nearly all plants. 

Potasu.—Though a small quantity is indicated in the 
table given, yet the grain of wheat contains a large a. 
mount; 25 per cent. of the ash consisting of this common 
substance. Hence, again, the necessity ofa full supply. 

Live.—The quantity is large as heregiven. According 
to other analyses of the ash of the grain, lime is present 
in quantity of only a little more than 2 per cent. Lime, 
as it exists in nature, is always in combination with some 
other substance. Common limestone consists of carbonie 
acid and lime, and the burning process consists simply in 
driving off this Jatter element, and it will, if exposed to 
the weather long enough, by absorbing carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere, resume its original form again. 

Sopa is generally present in small quantities in all 
soils; the most common form in which it oecurs is that 
of chloride of sodium, (common salt,) and of sal soda of 
the shops. The grain of wheat contains but a trace ofit, 
while Indian corn contains nearly 4 per cent. A small 
quantity mixed with plaster, would be a valuableapplica- 
tion to corn, especially in sandy soils. It is also an im- 
portant constituent of turnips and kay. 

Macnesta.—According to the analysis which we have 
of the different grains, this is present in quite large quan- 
tities. The ash of Indian corn gives 17 per cent., wheat 
15, 1ye 9, &e. 

It is a white. tasteless substance, and is a constituent 
of aclass of limestone rocks which geologists cal! dolo- 
nites, Though a: immortant constituent of plants, like 
salt, where it exists in large quantities, it is found to be 
injurious to vegetation. 

Oxipe or [rox.—Common iron rust. A portion of 
metallic iron unites with the oxygen of the air, and forms 
this ingredient, which is found in most cultivated plants, 

There is generally a sufficient quantity in all soils. 

Puosrpuoric Actp.—This substance is now assuming a 
very important position in agriculture. Its properties in 
this respect, cannot be discussed in a brief notice of the 
common inorganic ingredients of plants. But its great 
value, even in Michigan, cannot be over estimated. It 
constitutes the principle part of all bones, and it has been 
found in the ashes of all plants hitherto examined. All 
soils are found to contain it, and furnish it to plants, 
whieh, in trrn, supply it to animals for the formation of 
bones, hair, horns and brains. A familiar exhibition of 
this substance is seen in the burning of a common match; 
the white fumes which arise after first rubbing the match 
on a wall or other harsh surface, is phosphoric acid—a 
union of phosphorous with oxygen. 

Surrruric Acim.—Oil of vitriol. The most familiar ex- 
ample and use of this acid in agriculture, in this country, 
is in its combination with lime, forming sulphate of lime, 
or plaster of Paris. 

Its value as a fertilizer is well known and tested. Its 
mode of operation is not so clear. Various theories are 
advanced by scientists and practical men; but we are not 
able to diseuss them in a manner that will aid material- 
ly in solving the problem, for where doctors disagree who 
dares decide. There is no doubt that it furnishes sul- 
phur for the formation of those compounds of plants that 
contain sulphur and nitrogen, such as the gluten in wheat, 
and what is called legumin in peas and beans, and it al- 
so converts carbonate of ammonia, a very volatile sub- 
stance, into sphate of ammonia, which is not volatile, 
but is easily dissolved in water, and in this state is taken 
up by the roots of plants. It is, therefore, a valuable 
substance to mix with manure, and to strew over heaps 
exposed to the weather, for in the process of fermentation 
and decay, carbonate of ammonia is extensively formed, 
and being so much lighter than common air, it rises me- 
chanically and is lost, unless some decomposing or ab- 
sorbing substance is placed upon the surface to arrest it. 
Muck from our marshes or swamps, chareoal dust, the 
earth from the beds of coal pits are some of the best ab- 
sorbents. Even common soil is far better as a covering, 
than to leave manure exposed. 

Cutorte isa kind of gas, much heavier than atmos- 
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heric air, so much so that it can be poured from one ves- 
sel into another; is of a green color, and produces a most 
distressing effect when inhaled. United with sodium it 
forms common salt, as_ before hinted. It is used largely 
for bleaching purposes. 





PREMIUMS. 

O. H. Lee, P. M., Ypsilanti is entitled to the first pre- 
mium of $15 in money or agricultural works, for the 
largest number of new subscvibers, with the pay. 

Audrew Rodger of South Lyons is entitled to the 2d 
premium of $10. 

C.P. Dibble of Marshall is entitled to the Michigan 
Farmer and Mayhew on Education. 

The following are entitled to the “Wool Grower” for 
one year: C. Mallory, H. Johnson, Warren Gilbeit, E. P. 
Harris, D. C. Hurd, D. B. Coonley, W. Root. 

ya” Those who have acted as agents may continue to 
send in new names at the same rate as_ heretofore, and in 
all cases we will send the back Numbers from the begin- 
ning of the Volume. 7 

Our subscribers will see that they now receive at least 
one third more reading matter than ever before. 

The whole matter is set in small type and set solid, 
that is, without leads between the lines, while the price 
remains the same, This makes it one of the cheapest 
papers published in this country. We believe that all 
will appreciate this improvement and labor to extend its 
circulation. 

Sreps.—We have received a great many orders for 
seeds, which we were not able to supply, and those who 
have heard nothing from us may be assured that they 
were too late. 5 

A certain individual, (we do not know who) came here 
inour absence and took nearly half we had. I suppose 
he thought we had them by the bushel. We havea half 
bushel of orders on hand which we cannot fill. Sorry 
we have not a half dozen bushels to deal out. 





tarstnG AND Curtne Topacco.—(H. T. Baker, North 
Plains).— Large quantities of tobacco are raised in the 
valley of the Connecticut, and we know not why it could 
not be grown with profit in your region, if the trouble of 

uring, and expense of getting it to market are not too 
great; the price here being only from 3 to 7 cents per 
pound delivered. 

The soil which produces the best tobacco is a sandy 
loam, well manured. It should be plowed twice and tho- 
roughly pulverized with a fine-toothed harrow. This 
plantis a rank feeder, and requires a good deal of mois- 
ture, therefore, if your land is not moist you should plow 
deep. 

Prepare seed beds as early in April as possible, the 
same as forcabbage. Sow the seed and rake lightly, or 
press the seed into the earth. In two months the plants 
will be large enough to transplant. Mark the rows off 3 
feet apart, straight, and dibble the plants in 21 feet apart 
in the rows. 

Transplanting should be done in the same manner as 
directed for cabbage plants, in the March number of this 
paper. If any should die, others should be set in. 

As soon as they get rooted, give them a dressing with 
the hoe, After this the cultivator may be used between 
the rows,and the weeds kept from the plants with the 
hoe. Thorough and frequent examinations must be made 
for the tobacco worm, which is sure to destroy the crop if 
let alone. 

When in full bloom it is topped,‘leaving 17 or 18 leaves 
ona stalk, If branches start out at the junction of the 
leaves with the stalk, they must be broken off When ripe 
the leaf becumes spotted, and when ready to cut it will 
crackle between the thumb and finger. It should not be 
cut when the dew is on, but at any other time and laid 
carefully down to wilt. Ifthe plant is pretty dry when 
cut, and there is a hot sun, it should be turned often to 
prevent burning. After being wilted it is taken to the 
sheds for hanging, which is done by tying the butts of 
two plants together, and placing one on each side of the 





pole. These poles are of any convenient length, placed a 
foot apart on beams, like an old-fashioned scaffold over a 
barn floor. Six to ten week’s curing in this way is re- 
quired, then when the leaves are damp, take it off and 
pack in a heap with butts out, letting the tops lap by 
each other; let it remain 5or6 days according to the staie 
of the weather, but should not be allowed to heat. The 
leaves are then stripped off and packed, when it is ready 
tor market. 

Tobaceo needs arich soil in lime; it is one of the lime 
plants. It contains 60 parts of salts of lime and magne- 
sia, in 100, 25 parts of salts of. potash and soda, and a 
good portion of silica. 

There are two varieties grown in Mass., the wide and 
the narrow leaf; the latter is several days the earliest. 

The variety known there as the “Connecticut seed-leaf,”” 
is considered best there, The “Cuba seed’’ is said to be 
a good variety, also. 

The above was written for the April number, but was 
crowded out. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SWEET POTATOES. 
La Ports, Ind., March Ist., 1852. 

Mr. Eprror:—I saw in the Mareh number of the Far- 
met, an inquiry in regard to the culture and preservation 
of the sweet potatoe. Iam buta young farmer, but [ 
have helped to raise sweet potatoes for some time, and we 
have been very successful with them. 

We take the potatoes in the fall, before the frost has 
nipped them, put them ina box, and place them in an 
upper room, under which is a fire or stove, then cover 
them with perfectly dry sand. Great care should be tak- 
en not to bruise them, and on cold nights they should be 
covered up well. We have sweet potatoes now, good and 
sound. 

Our mode of growing the plants is as follows: We 
just make a pen of boards and fill it up with unfermented 


horse manure, (that which has been kept from the rain is 
best,) and tramp or beat it in till pretty solid; then cover 


it with two or three inches of rich earth. Let the bed 
lay till it is pretty warm—this may be told by thrusting 
the hand into it—if too warm, holes should be made in it 
with a sharpened stick. The potatoes may be put out by 
the 1( th of April, or sooner if the weather wiil permit— 
They may be laid very close together, so as not to touch, 
and covered with an inch or two of earth. Then,go in- 
to the woods and get a sufficient quantity ofrotten wood, 
a thing of great service, as it causes them to put outa 
great number of sinall roots, the life organs of the plant, 
to cover them to the depth of three inches. They should 
be covered during hard cold rains and cold nights. Short 
warm rains are a great benefit to them. Indeed, if they 
are not watered, and with warm water frequently, they 
will not sprout. This isa particular part of the business, 
and it is hardly worth while fora man who only wants 
three or four hundred plants, to make a hotbed. 

While they are sprouting, let us go on and prepare the 
ground for them. This should be plowed as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground, and then again after a little 
time, and harrowed well. Sandy ground, well manured, 
is best for them. . 

Then take a plow, and running it twice in a place, 
ridge as high as possible. This will make less hoeing.— 
Then run furro-vs crosswise about two feet apart, and hill 
up, tapering off gradually. When the plants are ready 
for removal, which should be done before they begin to 
run, make holes in the tops of the hills, about the size of 
a man’s fist. fill with water, put the plant in immediately 
and fill around with earth. Keep the ground loose and 
clean. It will be necessary to go through occasionally 
witha common pitchfork, and raise the vines to prevent 
their taking root. 

We have raised from thirty to fifty bushels on a eighth 
of an acre, according to the season. 

The name of the author of the above commnnication 
was omitted by the compositor, and the copy has got 
mislaid. 
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CORN PLANTER. 
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The cut gg seeany a Corn Planter and seed drill which has now been in use five or six years. It was ihvented 


by Horace L. 


mery, of Albany, Proprietor of the Albany Agricultural Warehouse. It has a good recommend, 


and is said to do its work with great regularity and exactness. It can be used for planting all kinds of seed, from 


carrot to Indian corn, either in drills or hills. 


This machine makes its own furrow, counts or measures the seed, deposites it in the hill or drill, covers it, and 
compresses the earth about it in one operation. One acre per hour is easily planted, and may be called a fair esti- 


mate of its capacity, with the rows three feet apart. 
It can be used with or without a horse. 


With this machine, the rows may be made perfectly straight, and the seed covered at a uniform depth. 
The price, we think, is $14. It can be had at Penfield’s, in this city. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
FRENCH SHEEP. 
March 10th, 1850. 
C. Berrs, Eseq.: 

Sir—I have noticed in alate number of the Farmer, a 
communication taken from the Wool Grower, over the 
signature of Spectator, which is calculated to mislead 
rather than instruct, and for the sole purpose of running 
down French Sheep, and not only these but other im- 

roved breeds, as far as wool is concerned, fare the same 
Le quotes from Morrell, page 245, to prove his position, 
namely: {that it takes an equal amount of food to 
produce a pound of wool, without regard to the breed or 
size of the sheep, and then proceeds with his quotations 





on Saxon and Merino Sheep, to prove that they produce 
according to weight, and weshould suppose that Specta- | 
tor never read the rest of said page 245, which speaks on | 
this wise: “Let not the reader misapprehend the point, 
in question, the breeds of sheep vary much in the quanti- | 
' ties of wool they produce, and individuals of a given | 
breed will often outstrip their fellows, although fed in the 
same fold, in theamouni of wool they will yield, but if 
two are selected of the same breed, and of equal weight, 
and fed precisely alike, and all other circumstances equal, | 
if one shears a heavier fleece than the other, it will be, 
found on weighing to lack an equal amount of flesh, 
which his comrade has acquired at the expense of his 
covering. This hasarisen from the difference in the as- 
simulation of the food, in the one case more for the forma- 
tion of food than the other.’ This we think plainly 
shows a difference in the same breed, if wool be the op- 
ject, (which by the by, it is with us in this state.) Does 
not the experience ofevery farmer go to prove that some 
breeds of sheep will produce more wool than others on, 
the same feed, and others again, more flesh, arising from 
the difference in their physical structure. We are willin 
to admit that sheep constituted precisely alike, and fed 
alike, will produce according to their live weight, or that 
the consumption of food would be according to their 
weight. In the experiment that he speaks of, we think it 
was made with sheep of the sama fiock or breed, that 
were constituted something alike, and not without re- 
gard to size or breed. This would go to prove that we 
can only improve in fineness, and that we shall get the 
same amount of wool, no matter what the breed; but 
Morrell says, if one outstrip the other, it will be found at 


the expense of his covering, de. Now does not every 
farmer know, that some animals are so constituted that 
they are nearly worthless for any purpose. Bakewell im- 
proved the Leicesters in fatting qualities, by strict atten- 
tion to breeding, and understanding the physical structure 
so as to select those anima!s that were decidedly Lym- 
phatic, or, in other words, those that were capable of se- 
creting a greater amount of fat from a given quantity of 
food. I see no good reason why a sheep may not be so 
constituted; that it may secrete a greater amount of wool, 
as well as flesh and fat. Let us see what our friend Cut- 
ter says; (Cutter’s Physiology, page 297.) 

“Secretion is one of the most obscure and mysterio¥S 
functions of the animal economy. To secrete, means to 
separate ; most of the fluids. formed by this process, did 
not previously exist in the blood, but only the elements 
out of which they were made; it is purely a vital, and not 
a chemical or mechanical process. The vessels by which 
it is accomplished may well be called the architects and 
chemists of the system, for out of the same material. the 
blood, they construct a variety of wonderful fabrics, and 
chemical compounds. Again, page 301. The blood 
contains all the materials of nutrition. The process by 
which the food is changed into blood has been already 
explained. As it goes the round of circulation the nu- 
trient capillaries select and secrete those parts which are 
similar to the nature of the structure, and the other por- 
tions pass on, so that every tissue imbibes and converts 
to its own use, the very principles which it requires for 
its growth, or in other words, as the vital current ap- 

ruaches each organ, the particles appropriated to it, feel 
its attractive force, obey it, quit the stream, mingle with 
the substance ofits tissue and are changed into its own 
true and proper nature. 

If these things are so, we must look well to the physi- 
cal organization and see that there is a full developement 
of the proper organs to convert food into the article which 
we most need. We suppose that comparison will hold 
good further, as many of the diseases and imperfections 
of the human race are plainly visible in animals, Cutter, 
on page 302, gives us an instance of active absorption in 
the person of Edson, whose weight was reduced from 160 
Ibs., to 60,in eighteen years. Instances, on the contrary, 
have occured where individuals have grown to enormous 
weights, arising simply from their power to secrete, or to 
be moreexplicit, in the first case the absorbents were 
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more aetive than the secretory, and vice versa. Morrell 
suys, page 244: 

“Let it be understood by the reader, that the point 
is wool, and flesh, and not fat, which, it will be readily 
conceded, several breeds of animals will gather more rap- 
idly than others, arising from improved conformation or 
more quietness of habit.’? 

Mind he says, from improved conformation or more 
quietness of habit, and he might have added, that animals 
whose constitution is ge were never disposed to 
ramble, but employed the most part of their constitution- 
al vigor in converting their food to fat. Is it notan ad- 
mitted fact that in the human race, those persons that are 
given to flesh or fat are decidedly lazy; they are consti- 
tutionaly so and cannot help it. The force of the whole 
system, or nearly so, is taken up for other purposes, and 
if forced to action, soon becomes exhausted from weak- 
ness, for men or animals of that class, have expended the 
greater part of nourishment on one particular spot; hence 
the feeble activity of the other organs. This being the 
case with fat, we see no good reason why the same rule 
will not apply equally well to wool, or hair, or any part 
of the animal system. Some animals have more bone 
than others, some again, more blood from greater arterial 
action, all arising from the difference of structure, one 
having one set of organs more fully developed than oth- 
ers. Hence the power to convert or apply the nutriment 
to that particular point which to us will be most profit- 
able. : 

We once kept a sheep whose annual fleece was 15 oun- 
ces, never more, Sometimes less; always appeared in good 
health and never fleshy. Did this patient consume fuvod 
according to the wool and flesh she made? We think 
not, as she was a hearty feeder, but from an unfavorable 
developement of the proper organs, did not extract the 
nutriment to make wool, nor flesh, and many of our 
flocks are so bred that the owners do not realize one half 
the profit they might. On the contrary, we have had 
Merinoes, that sheared from 5 to 16 lbs. of wool, and have 
yet to discover that they consume more than the one al- 
Juded to, and have always been in better condition with 
food precisely alike, Spectator to the contrary notwith- 
standing. We might just as well suppose that Horses of 
the same breed and equal size, were in possession of the 
same muscular strength, or that men of the same size 
would consume food according to their weight. Every 
one knows this is not so; the smaller the greater eater, 
arising from the greater activity of the different organs. 

A quick circulation and active temperament, tends to 
make its possessor excitable and active; hence the waste 
of all the tissues of the body; and the assimilation of a 
greater quantity of food, whilst the lazy, contented body 
and mind, never suffers from excessive action, nor.is dis- 
turbed by any thing that may occur. 

Morrell tells us that in 10,000 parts of Mutton fat, 
7,200 are carbon. Here then, is considerably over half 
carbon, and that in 1,000 parts of Albumen, 550 are ear- 
bone, and wool, he tells us is congulated Albumen. He 
says, on page 239: 

Their organic elements are ¢ongulated Albumen and 
Gelatin, and their inorganic silica carbonate and phos- 
phate of lime, and the oxides of Iron and Magnesia &c. 

From this we see that over half the Mutton fat is car- 
bon, and over one half of Albumen is carbon also; here 
then is thesame material existing in fat that goes to form 
the fibres of wool. 

It is nothing strange that different animals should 
make use of the same material for different purposes, pro- 
vided in each is found the same substance, only different- 
ly applied, by the greater activity of the secretory organs 
of the skin over those of the cellular tissue. 

We have a word to say about French sheep, and to 
make plain, and to satisfy Spectator, we will meet him 
on his own ground, (yet we deem it erroneous,) thatsheep 
produce according to their live weight. 

We saw 8 Ewes sheared of one years growth of un- 
washed wool, that clipped 18 1-2 lbs. average per head of 
wool, not dirt, as he supposed, being clearer than Span- 
ish Merinoes generally are, and their average live weight 
132 lbs) Now what is the weight of Saxon Sheep?— 


Say 65 Ibs, as given in Morrells work, shearing weight, 
1 1-2 lbs. per head, making the live weight of two Saxons 
equalto one French; then it would stand 5 to 17 1-2. 

Now say 3 1-2 lbs. to make it washed wool, which in 
our humble opinion is all that would wash out by the 
common process, we then have fifteen pounds at 45 cents 
per pound, making $6,75 from the 132 lbs. of live weight 
and the 5 lbs of Saxon at 50 cents, making $2,50 for an 
equal amount of weight. From this we will see the 
difference in 500 French or 1,000 Saxons. The French 
wool would bring $3,375 00, and the Saxon would bring 
$1,250 00, just about the difference in the two breeds. 

If Speetator has this class of sheep, where is he going 
to get funds to climb the woolticaulus. We suppose it 
will grow out of those articles written in behalf of his 
brethren, for verily it makes me think of one Demetrius, 
who raised a great cry in an ancient city, and why? Be- 
cause his craft was in danger. But the cry of the first 
Demetrius did not stop the doctrine preached, nor do we 
believe the cry of the second will prevent the farmers of 
this generation from improving their Sheep. 

If the article he denounces so severely is worthless, 
why have not the farmers of Vermont found it out. 


On the contrary, those very same sheep have been 
gaining ground ever since they came over, and some of 
their most bitter opponents have gone to Europe to im- 
port the same. 

Our friend speaks of the Germans knowing something 
about Sheep. Will he please read the statement of Wm. 
R. Sanford, in the Albany Cultivator. He will there find 
that the Germans are changing their mode of breeding 
from those thin, tight skins, to loose and folds in the skins, 
well knowing that a very thin skin and poor constitution 
are always found together, while loose skins are general- 
ly accompanied with a better organization and greater 
weight of fleece. 

Morrell says, that Lord Summerville speaks of a loose 
and pendulous skin, or throutiness as jhe terms it, as a 
desirable point, so considered in Spain. 

If the Germans have fallen in error, and the Spaniards 
after a long trial found throutiness to be a good quality. 
let usnot condemn it untried. 

That in some individuals, there may have been an ex- 
cess of these folds and the weol slightly damaged by 
jar, we don’t deny, but the number is very small, 
from what we have seen, and we haveseen all that were 
imported, previous to May last, and the worst lookfng 
Sheep in that respect (of fur or hair) has been used in 
‘in this vicinity on some of those tight skined Ewes, and 
| it makes a cross that speaks volumes in praise of French 
| Sheep. 

If the organization be right, it matters but little what 
the size is. 

We should choose the animal that would be the most 
profitable,and not endeavor to run down any race of 
animals, simply because they were not in our possession, 
and not for our interest to have them become popular. 

Yours, &c., TOE 











For the Michigan Farmer. 
A REQUEST. 
Mr. Eprror:— 

Permit me, through your columns, to request your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Amos Mead, of Plymouth, Wayne Co, 
to communicate his views, on the proper application of 
the “deposits of swamp muck, peat and marl,’ of which 
he ‘souae in his communication to Hon. James Hunt, in 
the April number of the Farmer. The subject, I consider, 
as one of very greatimportance to farmers in every part 
of the state. 

There are, undoubtedly, others in the State who have 
had experience in such matters. Will they do the farm- 
ing community the favor to communicate their views, 
also on this — 

ery respectfully, &c., 
Justus GacE. 


Wayne, Cass Co., April 5, 1852. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS, 
To be observed at the Fourth Annual Fair of the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society, to be held at Detroit, on Wed- 


nesday, Thursday, and Kriday, September 22d, 23d, and 
24th, 1352. 





The committee on the reception of strangers and mem- 
bers of committees, have their headquarters at the Nation- 
al Hotel, at Detroit, Tuesday evening the 21st, and until 
10 o’clock A. M. on Wednesday, of the 22d Sept. After 
that hour, and during the exhibition, at the office on the 
ground. 

A Register will be opened at the room of the commit- 
tee, where strangers and members of committees will 
please register their names immediately upon their ar- 
rival. 

Members of the executive and viewing committees are 
requested to report to the secretary, at the committee’s 
room, at the National Hotel, on Tuesday, the 2Ist, at 7 
o’clock P. M.in order that all vacancies may be filled at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee; to be holden on 
the 22d, at 10 o’clock A. M., at the society’s tent on tho 
show ground, ‘ 

It isof the utmost importance that committees should 
be at their posts at the hour appointed for their meeting. 

Any person may become a member of the Society, for 
one year, by paying one dollar into the treasury, and 
then may continue a member by paying 5 cents per an- 
num. 

Members of the Society, and all who may become such 
at the time of the Fair, will be furnished with tickets, 
which will admit the person and his wife, and children 
under eighteen years of age, to the exhibition, at all 
times during the continuance of the show. 

Single tickets 12'g cents, admitting one person, will be 
for sale at the business office,on Thursday morning, 
23d. 

Exhibitors, who intend to compete for premiums, must 
become members of the Society. 

Persons wishing to enter their farms for premium, will 
give notice to either member of the Committee on Farms 
for their county. 

In order to save time and confusion, exhibitors are re- 
quested to enter and arrange their articles, as far as_ pos- 
sible on Tuesday, the 21st, so that all may be in readh- 
ness for examination by the Judges on Thursday the 234d, 
at 8 o’clock A. M. ‘ 

Persons employed for the purpose, and wearing appro- 
priate badges, wiil be in readiness on the ground to re- 
ceive the articles intended fur exhibition, in their several 
departments. 

_ Exhibitors will be careful to have their animals and ar- 
ticles arranged in their appropriate places, and in season, 
otherwise they will be overlooked by the viewing com- 
mittees, 

All articles intended for exhibition, must be entered at 
the business office, at the entrance of the show ground, 
before entering the enclosure. Exhibitors of stock should 
be very careful to enter their animals in their appropriate 
class: any grade animal entered as a full blood, will be 
excluded from competition in the class to which it be- 
longs. 

All stock must be accompanied with a concise written 
statement of the pedigree, feeding, and other cireumstan- 
ces in relation to the characterand condition of the ani- 
mals. Horses will be entered under the head of Stallions. 
Matched horses, single horses, or brood mares and colts 
under four years of age, according to the fact. A short 
pedigreein writing will be required. For fat cattle, a 
short statement of the kind of food, manner and length 
of time of feeding, &c., will be requit€d. 

Cards will be furnished with the number as entered at 
the office. Exhibitors will be careful to place these cards 
upon or near the articles or animals, so that the judges 
will have no difficulty in finding them. No animals or 





mium will be paid on animals or articles removed in vio 
lation of this rule. 





INSTRUCTIONS TO JUDGES. 

The Judges on animals will have regard to the sym- 
metry, early maturity, size, and general characteristics of 
the breeds which they judge. They will make proper 
allowances for age, feeding, and other circumstances on 
the character and condition of the animals. They are 
expressly required not to give encouragement to over fed 
animals. No premiums to be awarded to bulls, cows, or 
heifers, which shail appear to have been fattened for the 
butcher; the object being to have superior animals of this 
description for breeding. : ; . 

No person whatever will be allowed to interfere with 
the judges during their adjudications. The Judges on 
stock, if not satisfied as to regujarity of the entries in 
their respective classes, will apply to the Secretary forin- 
formation; and should there be any doubt, after exami- 
nation of their coming within the regulations, or if any 
animal is of such a character as not to be entitled to ex- 
hibition in competition, they will report the facts to the 
Executive Committee, that such course may be adopted 
as the case may require. 

FAT CATTLE. 

The Judges on fat cattle will give particular attention 
to the animals submitted to them for examination. It is 
believed that, all other things being equal, those are the 
best cattle that have the greatest weight in the simallest 
superfices. The cattle exhibited in this class will be 
weighed, and the judges will take measures to give the 
| superfices of each, and publish the result with their re- 
ports. 





GENERAL RULES. 

When there is but one exhibitor, although he may 
show several animals in a class, only one premium will 
be awarded; that to be first or otherwise, as the merits of 
the animal or article may be adjudged. Anda premium 
will not be awarded when the animal or article is not 
worthy, though there be no competition. 

No viewing committee, with the exception of the com- 
mittee on miscellaneous premiums, shall award any dis- 
cretionary premiums, without the previous permission of 
the executive committee. Whenever, however, articles of 
merit, superior in their character are presented, and 
which are entitled to special commendation, the judges 
are desired to notice them particularly and refer them to 
the consideration of the Executive Committee. No ani- 
mal or article can take more than one premium except as 
specially provided. Pe 

As one great object of the Society is to collect valuable 
information upon subjects connected with agriculture, the 
several viewing committees are requested to gather all 
the information possible from exhibitors in their several 
departments, and embody in their reports all valuable in- 
formation thus elicited and make their reports as full as 
time and circumstances will permit. 

Judges are requested to make their reports to the Sec- 
retary, at the business office, by 3 o’clock P. M. Thursday 
Q3d. . — 

Stock, to compete for premiums, must be exhibited by 
the owner or his agent. 

Domestic manufactures, needle, shell-work é&c., must 
have been manufactured in the State, and within the 
year, except such articles as have not been heretofore ex- 
hibited, and such articles together with fruits, fiowers, 
vevetables, &c., must be the production of the exhibitor 
in order to entitle the competitor to a premium. 

All animals and all articles brought from out of the 
State for exhibition, shall be entered and marked as 
foreign , and shall not come in competition with animals 


ior articles owned in the State; but animals or ar- 


ticles of the State may come in competition with 


| said foreign animals or articles, although they may be 


entered for competition in the State. When there is no 





articles entered for exhibition can be taken from the 
ground before the close of the fair, except by permission 
of a member of the Executive Committee; and no pre- 


foreign stock to compete with, no premium will be award- 
ed in that class. 

Persons exhibiting several articles, will, when making 
their entries, have written lists of their articles, with the 
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name of exhibitor, and place of residence attached, to 
hand to the book-keeper at the business office. 

Exhibitors ofstock will, in making out their lists give 
all the information possible concerning their animals— 
They will also be careful to enter their stock in the class 
in which they belong. 

In the Horticultural department, it is particularly de- 
sired that complete and correct memorandums should be 
rendered. 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 


On Wednesday, the 22d of Sept. the Executive Com- 
mittee will hold a meeting at the Society’s tent; on the 
show ground at 10 o’clock A. M,, for the purpose of fil- 
ling any vacancies that may occur in the viewing com- 
mittees. 

All members of viewing committees, who may be on 
the ground will be particular to attend this meeting. 

The viewing committees will receive their committee 
books from the Secretary at 8 o’clock A. M., of the 23d, 
and commence their examinations immediately there- 
after. 

PLOWING MATCH. 

The plowing match will take place at half past 10 

clock A. M., on Thursday 23d. 
ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

The Annual Address, will be delivered by the Hon, 
Justus Gage, on the Show ground, at 3 o’clock P. M. of 
the 23d. 

REPORTS. 

The Reports of the Judges will be read on Friday at 
J o'clock A. M. The Judges will be expected to give 
the reasons for their decisions, embracing the valuable 
and superior qualities of the animals or articles to which 
premiums are awa:ded. 

PREMIUMS, 

Premiums will be forwarded to the persons to whom 
they are awarded, at as early a day after the fair as prac- 
ticable. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society for the choice of 
officers, and for the transaction of such other business as 
may come before the meeting, will take place at the 
society’s tent, at 10% o’clock A. M., of the 24th, 

SALE OF STOCK AND IMPLEMENTS. 


A public sale of Stock and Implements will com- 
mence at 12 o’clock M. of the 24th, 


RULES FOR THE PLOWING MATCH. 

Persons entering for the plowing match will observe 
the following Rules and Regulations, 

Ist. Each team wiil be required to plow one quarter 
of an acre. In order to insure good work, one hour and 
ten minutes will be allowed in whici to perform it. 

2d. The team may consist of one or two pair of hor- 
ses or oxen, provided they are managed by the plowman. 

3d. The plow may be held by the competitor,or such 
person as he may select; but the name of the plowman, 
In all cases to be given. 

4th. Each plowman will be required to mark out his 
land by plowing at least four back furrows, froma. strip 
left for that purpose, before commencing on time. 

5th. The furrow must be at least seven inches deep, 
and not over teninches wide. 

The excellence of the work to consist, Ist. In leaving 
the furrow slice light and friable. 2d. In sodisposing the 
sod and vegetable matter as to insure their ready decom- 
position. 

All Jointed and Sub-soil plows to be excluded from 
competition with other plows, but it is desired that they 
should be entered, thattheir merits may be tested and 
premiums awarded them if merited. 


MANAGEMENT OF FARMS. 


Premiums are tobe awarded by the Executive Com- 
mittees at its annual meeting, in December 1852. 





Wu. 


For the best cultivated farm, regard being had to the 
quantity and quality of the produce, the manner and ex- 
pense of cultivation, and the actual products. 

The person making application for the premiums must 
answer the following questions: 

To all who furnish full answers to the questions, pre- 
miums will be given, consisting of the Society’s Diploma 
and one or two volumas of the Society’s Transactions, 
according to the value of such reports. 

Soils, §c. 

1. Of how much land does your farm consist? and how 
much wood, waste and improved land respectively? 

2. What is the nature of your soil bi subsvil? Is 
there limestone in it? 

3. What do vou consider the best mode of improving 
the different kinds of soil on your farm? of clay if you 
have it; of sandy soil, and of gravelly soil? Answer re- 
spectively. 

4, What depth do you plow? What effect has deep 
plowing had on various souls? 

5. Have you made any expcriments to test the differ- 
ence in a succeeding crop, between shallow, common or 
deep plowing? 

6. Have you used the subsoil plow? and what have 
been its effects on different svils and crops? Have you 
drained any of your lands? if so, what soils and with 
what results? 

7. What trees and plants were indigenous to your soil? 
Give the names of each. 

Manures. 

8° How many loads of manure (30 bushels per load) 
do you usually apply per acre?’ How do you manage 
your manure? Isit kept under cover? or are there cel- 
lars under yourbarns or stables for receiving it? 

9. What are your means and what your manner of 
making and collecting manure? How many loads of 
manure do you manufacture aunually? How many do 
you apply? 

10. How is your manure applied; whether in its long 
or green state, or in eompost? For what crops, or under 
what circumstances, do you prefer using it, either in a 
fresh or rotten state? 

11. Could you not cheaply, essentially increase your 
supply of manure by a little extra labor? 

12. Have you used lime, plaster, guano, salt, or any 
substance not in common use as manure? In what 
manner were they used, and with what results? 

Tillage Crops. 

13. How many aeres of land do you till? and with 
what crops are they occupied, and how much of each 
crop? 

14, What is the amount of seed planted or sown for 
each crop? the time of sowing—the mode of cultivating, 
and of harvesting, and the product per acre? Have any 
insects been found injurious to your crops? if so, des- 
cribe them, and the remedies adopted. Have you made, 
or can you give an estimate of the value of fertilizing 
matter taken from the soil by an acre of wheat, estima- 
ting 20 bushels per acre? 

15. What kind and quantity of manure do you prefer 
for each, and at what times, and in what manuer do you 
apply it? 

16. How deep do you have manure covered in the 
earth, for different crops and different soils? 

17. Have your potatoes been effected with any pecu- 
liar defect or disease, and have you been able to discover 
any clearly proved cause for it, or found any remedy? 

Grass Lands, &c. 

18. What kind of grasses do you use? How much 
seed of clover or the various kinds of grass do you sow 
to the acre? At what season of the year do you sow? 
and what isthe manner of seeding? What kinds of 
grass are best adapted to lands used for dairy purposes? 

19. How many acresdo you mow for hay, and what 
is the average product? At what stage doyou cut grass, 
and what is your mode of making hay? 

20. Is any of your mowing land unsuitable for the 
plow, and what is your modeof managing such land? 
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21. Have you practiced irrigating or watering mead- 


ows or other lands, and with what effect? What is you 
purticular mode of irrigation and how is it performed? 








The Judges of farms, consist of the Vice President and 
r| Corresponding Secretary for each county, who, together 
with one other appointed by the Executive Committee, 


22. Have you reclaimed any low, bog or peat lands?— | will examine and report upon all farms that may be of- 


What was the mode pursued, the crops raised, and wha 
the success? 


t | fered for premium in their respective counties. 
Persons wishing to enter their farms for premium will 


23. Have you succeeded in eradicating the weeds from } notify the examining committee for their county, who 
your farm, if so, by what methods, and what weeds are | will at the proper time make their examinations in ac- 


most troublesome? 
Domestic Animals. 


24. How many oxen, cows, young cattle and horses do 


you keep, and of what breeds are they? 


tive value o 
for particular purposes, and with what results? 
26. What do you consider the best and cheapest man- 


25. Have = made any experiments to show the rela- 
different breeds of cattle or other animals 


ner of wintering your cattle; as to feed, watering and 


shelter? 


27, How much butter and cheese do you make annual- 
ly, from what number of cows, and what is your mode 


of manuiacture? 


28. How many sheep do you keep? Of what breed or 


breeds are they? How much do they yield per fleece, 
and what price does the wool bring? How many of your 
sheep usually produce lambs, and what number of lambs 
are usually reared? How much will your sheep or 
lambs sell for per head to the butcher? 

29. What do you consider the best and cheapest man- 
ner of wintering your sheep as to food, watering and 
shelter? How many in proportion to your flock (if any) 
do you lose during the winter? What difference ifany 
between the fine and coarse wooled sheep, in these re- 
spects? 

30. How many swine do you keep; of what breed are 
they; how do you feed them; at what age do you kill 
them, and what do they weigh when dressed? 

31. What experiments have you made to show the 
relative value of potatoes, turnips and other root crops, 
compared with Indian corn, or other grain, for feeding 
animals, either for fattening or for milk? 


Fruit. 

32. What is the number of yourapple trees? Are they 
of natural or grafted fruit? and chiefly of what varieties? 

33. What number and kind of fruit trees, exclusive of 
= have you? and what are among the best of each 

kind? 

34, What insects have attacked your trees, and what 
method do you use to prevent their attacks? 

35. What 1s your general management of fruit trees? 

36. What other experiments or farin operations have 
produced interesting or valuable results? 

Fences, Buildings, &c. 

37. What is the number, size, and general mode of 
construction of your farm buildings, and their uses? 

38. What kind offences do you construct? What is 
the heighth and length of each kind, and their cost 
and condition? Have you constructed any wire fences? 
If so, what has been its cost, and what its advantages, 
and how made? 

39. To what extent are your various farming operations 
guided by accurate weighing and measuring? And to 
what degree of minuteness are they registered by daily 
accounts? 

40. Do you keep regular farm accounts? Can you 
state the annual expense in improving your farm, and 
the income from it, with such precision that you can at 
the end of the year strike an accurate balance of the debt 
and credit? Would not this practiceconduce very much 
to close observation, careful farming,and in the end much 
improve your system, as well as better your fortune? 

41. Give the annual receipts and expenditures on your 
farm, specifying each 

The persons making applications for these premiums, 
must submit written answers to questions which will be 
furnished by the Secretary on application, The state- 
ments to be returned by the Corresponding Secretary of 


cordance with the above regulations. 





Sr. Joseru Co. Acricutturat Socrery.—This Society 
held its annual meeting on the 12th of April, and elected 
E. S. Moore, President, 
Comfort Tyler, Vice President, 
8. Chipman, Treasurer, 
E. Stears, Recording Secretary. 


Wn. Laird, Corresponding Sdcretary. 





The Lenawee County Agricultural Society will hold 
annual fair at Adrain, on the first Wednesday and Thurs- 
day in October. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
RAISING BROOM-CORN. 


Mr. Isuam, Sir,—I find in the March number of your 
valuable paper, aninquiry from N. J. Brown, of Rawson- 
ville, wishing to know how to raise Broom-corn, &e. 
Having had some experience in the business, I am wil- 
ling to inform him and the public how I manage, and if 
any knowledge or information is derived therefrom, I 
shall feel rewarded. 

In the first place, the ground should be rich and free 
from foul stuff. When it has become dry and warm in 
the spring, I plow my land with narrow furrows, and ten 
or twelve inches deep; this I find to be very essential as 
the stalk has a great many fibrous roots. After the land 
is plowed, [harrow itonce. Then I take my planter, a 
machine something in the form of a common wheel -bar- 
row, which makes a drill or mark, drops the seed, and 
covers itas fast as I can walk, back and forth across the 
field. There is double the seed dro ~ that is required, 
and covered about an inch deep. i ave my rows three 
and a half feet apart, and run north and south. 

When itis three inches high, I hoe it and leave a stalk 
once in three inches, having first gone twice between the 
rows with a light plow, and turned the dirt from the corn. 
When itis about 18 inches high, I go twice between 
the rows with the plow and turn the dirt up to the corn. 
This is all that I do to the crop, until it is ripe and fit to 
cut. Some men break the stalk when the brush has got 
its fulllength. This seems to me like time lost, while it 
prevents the seed from filling. When the time arrives to 
commence cutting, my method is this:—I place myself 
between two rows, break down six or eight stalks on the 
right, close to the ground, and the same on the left, mak- 
ing a sort of table. then cut the stalks off six inches be- 
low the brush, leaving the shuck on the bottom part or 
stump, and place a teak on the stalks broken down, 
there to cure a few days. When well cured remove it to 
the barn. Then spread it so that it may not mould. This 
is my method of raising Broom-corn. 

As to the profits in dollars and cents, it depends much 
upon the market. Some years Brooms command a high- 
er price than others. I have raised corn enough on one 
acre for 500 brooms, and gold thesame, when manufactur- 
ed, for $62. YoursAte., M. DeLano. 
Oxford, March 20, 1852. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr. Eprtror:— 


I wish to give notice through your columns, that there 
will be offered at public sale in Detroit, asmall herd of 
Durham cattle 14 or 15 in number, provided the Farmers 
of Michigan have sufficient interest in the improvement 
of their stock to prevent their being sacrificed. I should 
be glad to hear from some of the farmers of the State 





each county to the Recording Secretary at Detroit, on or 
before the 10th day of December 1852. 





through your excellent paper. 


A SusscriseEp. 
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MARRIED 


On Tuesday evening, the 13th inst., at Pleasant Farm, 
Superior, by Rev. Mr. Taylor, of Ann Arbor, Mr. F. 8. 
Finley, of Scio, to Miss Jennie M. Tooker, only daughter 
of H. H. Tooker, of Superior. 





From the Mtchigan Farmer. 


A WORD FITLY SPOKEN. 
Ororro, St. Joseph’s Co., Mich. 
March 13th, 1652. 
Mrz. Berts, 

Dear Sir,—Not knowing how to get along without the 
Farmer, I herein inclose the dollar to you, hoping you 
will not take great exceptions to my neglect. These hard 
times, as many Michigan Farmers pronounce them, de- 
ter scores of them from taking the Farmer, and there are 
scores of them who are so conceited in regard to their own 
wisdom, (and some of them very good farmers, too,) that 
it is impossible to prevail on them to take an agricultural 
paper, throwing in the plea that this book-farming, as 
some might term it, if followed up, will ruin any farmer. 

Now lam not opposed at all to book-farming, but, be 
that as it may, I consider the taking an agricultural paper 
quite a.different thing, and however keen and close a 
man’s observation, if he works altogether by rote in the 

resent day, I must think he will fallsomewhat in rear of 
ceeping up with the spirit of the times. For one I hope 
not to become so blinded to what I consider my interest, 
and the interest of my family, as to neglect the taking an 
agricultural paper, from which Iconceive I can gain if I 
will heed it, much valuable information. True, among all 
its contributors, it would be quite strange if there were 
not some wild speculation, that for a general rule had 
better be let alone, but in my judgment, in the brief ac- 
guaintance that 1 have had with the Michigan Farmer, 
and the productions of its contributors, which is now go- 
ing on the third year, allowing me to be the judge for my- 
self, I have notlost anything, but have gained a profita- 
ble per centage on my $3 investment, and I must think 
every farmer at least, would be highly benefitted by being 
its subscriber, and placing it among his most valuable pe- 
riodicals, where he could often refer to it, if he did not 
recollect its every, or nearly every production on the dif- 
ferent pursuits of agriculture, and other matters closely 
allied to it, and I truly hope for the ultimate success of 
this as well as other periodicals that have a direct ten- 
dency to benefit the entire world of mankind. 

In the mean time | remain, 

Very respectfully yours, “% 
Comrort TyLzERr. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
KEEPING BEES. 


Mr. C. Berts:—I have beena constant reader of your 
valuable paper for one year past, and have seen several 
articles written on the subject of keeping bees, but no 
one has hit upon my plan of keeping them through the 
winter—especially if they are not very rich with honey. 
My plan is this, late in the fall I dig a hole in the ground, 
alittle more than the depth ofthe hive, and large enough 
to admit a space about 8 inches all around the hive.At the 
bottom I place some straw, and on thata plank to set 
the hive on; after placing the hive in the centre I stam 
all the dry straw around it that I can, then an armfull 
on the top, then cover it with earth as you would a hole 
of potatoes, say two feet thick. I have placed two hives 
in one hole leaving a space between them to press straw 
in six inches wide. I take them out when the weather is 
warm and budsstarted in the spring—from the two hives 
that I buried in this mauner there were not a single hand- 
ful of dead bees; and before they could be placed in the 
apiary the bees were on the outside of the hive. This 
plan has been tried by others in this vicinity with good 
a the place selected for burying them should be 


Respectfully yours, dc.. 
E. N. Farrcump. 
Mazroy, Liv. Co., Feb. 12th 1852. 





Roorrye Hovses.—We find there remarks, in reference 
to this subject, in the Phrenological Journal :— 

There are difficulties which arise in rendering roofs tight, 
when nearly flat. My own house is barely pitched enough 
to turn the water to two points of the roof, it going down 
inside into cisterns. It has so little pitch, that in some 

laces, the water stands and dries up, and yet it has never 


Jeaked one drop. 


The material of which it is made, is entirely new. The 
original Blake’s Ohio Paint consitutes one of the ingre- 
dients, and clean sand another; but I am notat liberty to 
state the details, nor need the readers trouble me with 
questions or letters upon the subject, because, when my 
judgment deems it best to make it known, I shall do so 
unsolicited. The cost of my roof is less by from 20 by 
50 per cent, than a shingle roof, and is better, it being 
smooth as glass, and so hard that you can grind off the 
head of a nail, without making any perceptible impres- 
sion upon it. It costs less than half as much as tin, and 
is every way better—can be repaired by anybody for the 
merest trifle—is fire-proof, as well as frost and water- 
proof. I once did build quite a fire on my roof, without 
making any impression upon it, It can be put on for 
from three to four cents per square foot. ; 

Asa place for an evening promenade, or for drying 
clothes, fruits, and many other like uses, I consider the 
top of my house a great acquisition, and incomparably 
superior to a shingle roof. It also deserves marked atten- 
tion that, in making a roof pitched, say at the usual an- 
gle of twenty-seven degrees, you are obliged to have one 
eighth more of square feet of roof, than the square feet 
you cover. Those cottage roofs, so steep, with so many 
angles and corners, I consider perfect monuments of folly, 
as they are very expensive, and very liable to leak at 
their points of conjunction. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
IMPROVED HORSES. 
Quixoy, Branch Co., Mich. 


Mr. Berrs—Sir: As I am a subscriber to your valua- 
ble and interesting paper, I will venture for the first 
time to send you a few lines. 

Please give the following an insertion in your April 
number, as it may interest many of my brother-farm- 
ers: ; 

I own an Alfred stallion, which was sired by Thos. 
Wedall’s imported horse, Alfred; his dam was a Samp- 
son mare. F 

King Alfred is a bright bay, 17 hands high—well 
propurtioned—weighs, when in good condition, 1700 
lbs. He was bred by Mr. Finley, of Walworth, Wayne 
Co., New York, and was brought into Branch County 
three years ago this March. His oldest stock is comin 
two this spring. I own one that will be two the 26t 
of May next, which I exhibited at the State Fair at De- 
troit, which excelled by far all other yearlings. He took 
the first premium, as can be seen by the list of premi- 
ums given. This young Alfred is a bright bay,sixteen 
hands high, well proportioned and active. Young Al- 
fred weighed on the scales at Hillsdale, 1178 Ibs., at 
the age of 16 months and 20 days. Young Alfred’s dam 
was sired by the Kentucky Hunter. She is owned by 
C. Fisk, of Coldwater. I purchased this mammoth 
colt of Mr. Fisk for the sum of one hundred dollars. 1 
am now offered two hundred dollars, and he ischewing 
the bit for the other fifty. 

I hereby pledge and obligate myself to give the use 
of King Alfred for a span of mares, to any man who 
will bring me his equal for color, size, and activity, 
considering his age. If any man will produce his equal 
in this State, I will give him $250. King Alfred can 
be found on certain days at the following places, viz.: 
Coldwater, Jonesville, Litchfield, &e. 


Yours, James CLIzHE. 





gag” A correspondent inquires where the machine for 
gathering clover seed can be obtained. We know nothing 
of it further than what was given in the note in the 
Farmer. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


TO FARMERS’ DAUGHTERS. 


Mr. Betts, 

Dear Sir,—I owe the dear lady readers of your sheet 
an apology, and I cannot render it save through you: 
indulgence. This seeming neglect has not been caused 
by forgetfuiness, for not one uumber of the excellent Far- 
mer has escaped my perusal, and scarce one without a 
heartfelt desire to talk with them. But then, I know no 
reason to render for silence save that J was a_ stranger to 
you. I had met with Mr. Isham, and when I wrote for 
the young ladies to him, he knew just who it was from, 
and I needed not to make any apologies. You remember 
it is fabled of the spectres of old, whose preseiice, though 
unmarked by anything unnatural in themselves, was said 
to make the lights of the festival burn blue. Thus do 
strange letters, uninfluenced by home associations and 
kind remembrances, sometimes cast a damp upon the ge- 
nial hour. But au revoir to reflections, you understand 
me. 

Bless you Kate, (I love the name,) I am as snugly 
stowed away at Pleasant Farm as the ‘mouse in the mill? 
but it has been but for a week or two. ‘I’ve been roam- 
iny’ for a few months, and have just said how-d’ye-do to 
dear homefriends. But I wil! give my hand, O so cheer- 
fully, to all my dear friends who read the Farmer. My 
mail arrived at dark this evening, and only letters from 
dear friends were read before I cut the pages of the Farm- 
er, and hastily opened to our department, most of all be- 
cause I was sure to see the name of Kate, and not least, 
because I have an abiding interest in that department. 
I believe it exerts a salutary influence wherever the Farm- 
er is a regular visitor. My heart said, when I had read 
Kate’s letter, why cannot we exchange addresses and 
sometimes silently visit each other? What say you? 

Springtime’s budding hopes are in my heart. “I believe 
I have told you how much | love this season. Not that I 
at in love with our reigning ‘Fairie Queene.’ No, in- 
deed. Short be the reign of ‘Glorianna; for it has snowed 
aud blowed almost incessantly since the ushering in of 
her rule, and as yet, not an zeolian sound wafts ‘long live 
our queen.’ 7 

So many things are in my mind to say to you, I really 
Wish some one would select from the medley, which to 
say first. I could give you extracts from my journal du- 
ring my ‘silence,’ but then theimmortal J, so much dread- 
ed by the many, would occupy too much space, and I 
hardly dare flatter myself you ‘would enjoy a dissertation 
on Woman’s Rights from my home-like letters, when so 
much is written by much abler authors. But if I glance 
at all at woman’s sphere, in my opinion she should fill 
faithfully the station where kind Providence has placed 
her, and keep herself unspotted from the world in these 
days of folly. The true instinct of her nature, together 
with moral purity, will enable her to do the latter with- 
out any great mental effurt. Indeed, I question ifa great 
deal of mental effort would not prove destructive to those 
characteristics which give grace and beauty to female char- 
acter, Margaret, in “Hearts and Homes,”? by Mrs. Ellis, 
is my perfection of awoman. Let me request my young 
lady friends to read the book, and treasure in their hearts 
the precious truths therein illustrated. 

_ What advancement are we making towards the true 
discipline of life? Have we learned the lesson perfectly 
by which we may enter on, and tread with firm and un- 
deviating steps, the path of rectitude? There isa high 
and holy determination requisite for that. Only great 
aims reach great ends. Qh! in this spring-time of life 
falter not; steady resolves, with unshaken ‘endeavors for 
truth and right, must give us victory. Adieu. 

Pleasant Farm, Apmil 3, 1852. ated 

[We hope “J.’? will no longer be silent for the reason 
alluded to. Nothing would give us more pleasure than a 
personal acquaintance with all the excellent correspond- 
ents of the Farmer. “J.?? may feel assured that we shall 
always greet with delight the appearance of company so 
welcome. ] ‘ 





For the Michigan F..rmer. 
AGRICULTURAL UNION. 


Mr. Eprror:—Perceiving you were unable to answer 
the enquiry of Kate Rockville, in the Jast No. of the 
Farmer, as to what had become of “J * * *.”? I take the 
liberty, with your permission of throwing a little “light” 
upon the subject. 

The truth is, J ** * has been much engaged, I doubt 
not, in preparing to leave Pleasant Farm, with all its 
rural reminiscences of fruit and flowers, orchard and 
meadow, pleasant lawnsand quiet home scenes. 

“Oak Lodge”? was not many miles distant—the pro- 


and withal, a bachelor, possessing a cheerful tempera- 
ment, and benevolent heart. He had occasion to call 
quite often at Pleasant Farm last year. The result might 
have been foreseeu,they soon formed mutual interests,and 
concluded to farm together during their natural lives. 

Last week this Agricultural Union was cemented at 
J2s hone; when, notwithstanding the evening was one 
of cimmerian darkness, and the atmosphere—to use an 
expressive Pomological phrase—“exquisitely juicy”—a 
large party of friends assembled at Pleasant Farm to 
witness the nuptial ceremovy. 

I am happy to inform Kate, who seems to be quite a 
stickler for etiquette, good breeding, and gentle manners 
—to say nothing of harmony of colors in the dress of 
farmer’s daughters—that every thing was conducted as it 
should be. The table was neatly laid out,and covered with 
choice delicacies. Conspicuous among the latter was fine 
rosy cheeked “Spitzenbergs’’ of which Pleasant Farm af- 
fords choice specimens. 

It would have amused a spectator to have witnessed the 
long line of vehicles slowly wending their way home- 
ward at the close of the evening, amid the thick darkness 
and the falling rain. Think of it ye city belles—/adies 
bearing lighted candles elevated under umbrellas—thus 
forming new patterns of candelabra not yet known at the 
Patent Office. Others, with lanterns, endeavoring to 
throw a ray of light on our darkened pathway; made a 
tout ensemble, which would have delighted an Artist 
seeking designs, to illuminate the pages of Punch. 

“Ajl’s well that ends well”?—thus it was at the wedding. 
When another takes place at Pleasant Farm “may I be 
there to see!’? 

Mary. 

Please expect ere long a short account of the “Infair,” 
as we used to say in Vermont, a pleasant festival it was 
at “Oak Lodge,” to celebrate the reception of the bride at 
Mer new home. M. 

« April 16, 1852. 

[Though the above is rather out of our line, we gladly 
give it a place in our columns, and we will do the same 
for any of our lady correspondents who may decide to 
leave the parental roofto assume the earnest avd weighty 
ennai linn of life. We most sincerely wish “J. and 
the Proprietor of “Oak Lodge,” a long and happy 
union—may they ever remain the substantial ornaments 
of our noble profession.] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


SOCIETY. 


The system of female education, although it has lately 
been the subject of care and improvement, is still, in many 
respects, radically wrong. Young ladies are taught to 
view life as a game, in which those who make the most 
show of accomplishments, will secure the best suecess.— 
And so they will, in their view of it. But what is suc- 
cess? A good establishment in marriage. Here lies the 
mischief. Interest comes in to check and chill the cur- 
rent of domestic affection; to make connubial attachment 
a trade, in which those who make a bad bargain are al- 
must sure to wed misery and grief. This may soun 
harsh to many, but these things are so, and we are not the 
first to ceusure the error. Theartificial manuers, the cold 
formality, the lisping ceremony and the studied etiquette, 
which characterize our fashionable society, are enough to 
throw a chill over the best feelings of the heart. Despotie 
fashion has, indeed, a habit of trimming the heart as well 





prietor a fine specimen of a stalwart Wolverine farmer, , 
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as the dress, to suit the meridian of a place, and the free 
and undisguised expression of feeling is compelled to 
shrink before the assimed courtliness of a prevailing 
mode, Nor is this all. The same repining spirit lays its 
unhallowed censure on the expression of domestic affec- 
tion, and the sneer of fashion has probably severed many 
an attachment which might have blessed the parties for 
life, and added much to the charms and moral character 
of society. A system of education, and a role of society 
that tend to loosen the domestic ties, to substitute interest 
for all those fine feelings of sympathy, for harmony of 
character and well-tried affection, are the prolific source 
of corruption and social misery. oe wo 

It may be thought that we are conjuring up dark vi- 
sions, but let those who doubt the truth of our assertions, 
look around and see the evidence of both in the large vil- 
lages of our country, wherever what is called “fashionable 
society”? may be found. Let them look at the false glit- 
ter, the empty show, the gaudy misery and costly extrav- 
agance that take the place of domestic economy and com- 
fort. 1 do not cast the blame on our sex alone; yetas 
female education has such an influence on society, the 
remedy must first be applied by us. 

Men should learn to think less of outward show. They 
should not wed theirsouls to gain, but devote more of their 
time to the cultivation of their minds and the social af- 
fections. Letthem treasure the household virtues, and be 
satisfied with reasonable enjoyments. They will then be 
enabled to live with less cost, and to train up their sonsin 
the habits of economy aud virtue, and their daughters in 
the practice of those domestic habits and feelings, which 
will fit them to sustain the duties of the humblest station 
with dignity and contentment, or to adorn the highest 
with those graces which ennoble and refine the character. 

8. A. H. 

Pennfield, March 25, 1852. 

[We hope “S. A. H.” will become a regular contributor; 
we find no mistakes to excuse.] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
TO THE CHILDREN. 


My urrrte Frrenps,—A long time has passed since I 
have written anything for your amusement; shall I teil 
you why? It is because one pair of bright eyes, that 
used to sparkle with pleasure when “father” opened the 
Michigan Farmer and read the “stories,” are now closed 
forever. Do you wonder now that I could not write any- 
thing for you very soon after watching the light of life 
fade from those dear eyes? NoI am sure you will no 
when I tell you what a sweet boy he was. He was nob 
looking, with large, expressive blue eyes; even now I see 
them as they used to look at me in wonder when I told 
him of things that were new and strange; and again I see 
them brighten and sparkle with pleasure or merriment, 
when anything pleased and amused him. So unselfish, 
so thoughtful, so attentive to his studies, and above all, so 
obedient to his parents; oh, it was hard to spare him.— 
When the roses and honeysuckles were in bloom, his pure 
spirit was taken to Heaven. All summer, the flowers he 
had planted in his little garden, have bloomed under my 
‘udee and now the violets occasionally show their 
bright faces when the light snows melt away from them. 
When I have attempted to writea story for you, the re- 
membrance of him has arrested my pen, aud [ could not 
write; but this morning, on looking from my widow, I 
saw something which used to amuse him very much, and 
I resolved to describe it, and ask you if you had ever no- 
ticed the same thing; as I wish children to be attentive to 
the habits of the creatures by which they are surrounded. 

In this respect, children who live in the country, have 
greatly the advantage over city children; they can know 
nothing of domestic animals except what they read, but 
you can watch them aud study their habits, and learn 
much of their history from observation. But to my 
story. 

Our turkeys, having been let out of the Amsoil yard 
to benefit by the corn that the hogs scattered about their 
pens, have taken lodgings in some trees which are oppo- 
site my windows, In the morningI often see them leave 





their perches’ First the old gobbler raises himself on 
his feet, flaps his wings, stretches out his neck, looks care- 
fully about, then looking down, sees he will find a safe 
landing, ventures to fly down; he gives himself a shake, 
takesa hop, skip and jump, and turns round to see if his 
family are following his example. They, like some little 
people I know, do not like to get up, or in the case of the 
turkies, it would be more proper to say down. Howev- 
er, after peering down, first on one side, then on the other, 
as it dreading to put their feet on the cold snow, they 
muster courage, fly down and make their obeisance to 
each other, cut a few flourishes, I suppose to make their 
blood circulate freely, then the old general starts off, the 
whole troop following hun, to the hog pen to get their 
breakfast. 

It is very amusing to witness the movements of our 
flock of turkies, which is very tame. The old gobbler, 
who is a noble specimen, having a little of the wild tur- 
key blood in his veins, and as handsome as any wild one 
can be, struts, puffs, gobbles and parades, reminding me 
of some militia captain, to the great apparent admira- 
tion and imitation of his attendant family. They seem 
sometimes to have regular dances; you will see them 
right and left, balance to partners, cross over, and, indeed, 
go through most of the figures of a cotillion; then again 
you will see them in a group, going through a variety of 
manoeuvres, and asa littleone at my elbow says, “keep- 
ing meeting,’ while the old general preaches a gobbling 
sermon, and presently off they scamper, each one about 
its own business, 

Little readers, did you ever see two turkeys fight? I 
have seen them get hold of each others comb, and tug 
and pull until another separated them. Never, never 
quarrel like the turkies. Fou have that within you 
which teaches you better, which they have not. 

Ever be gentle and kind to each other, 

Never get angry at sister or brother; 

If, in your play, little troubles arise, 

Kiss and be friends, but a quarrel despise. 

It takes two to quarrel, and so you must see, 

If each one is good natured, you all inust agree. 

Oh, ever remember those sweet words of love, 

That Jesus spoke for you ere taken above, 

He took little children and blessed them, and said: 

“Let them come unto me, of such ones is made 

The kingdom of Heaven.” Thea will you not try 

Toreach that bright home where he dwells on high? 


D. M. B. 





Tar Rose.—The Prairie Farmer says: 

“Few of our garden flowers are as_ variable as the rose, 
or so easily jostled out of its characteristic garb and man- 
ner by circumstances, To produce it in true character 
requires a concurrence of many conditions It must 
have a soil of good strength, well drained, and not too 
much heat or drouth. The rose loves a cool moist season, 
such as that of 1851 here, when it shone out in all beauty 
and perfection. It will not bear to be overgrown with 
weeds and other plants, and it should be carefully nur- 
tured during the season, it it is to bloom the following 
spring. It will pay back in the ratio of what it gets. If 
carelessly treated all the summer and fall, it will not be 
generous of its blossoms in the spring.” 

All these “conditions”? are not so essential here, nor 
does the rose appear to be “jostled out of its characteristic 
garb” so easily. We have seen it bloom year after year, 
exhibiting the most beautiful tints, the bushes appearing, 
at a little disiance, almost entirely covered with flowers, 
on a sandy soil, inclined to blowing, with an inclination 
southward of 15 degrees, without preparation or care, save 
to keep a few wild weeds down, and this in the hot sea- 
sons since 1848. 





Fiowers.—We suppose our lady friends are now ac~ 
tively engaged in preparing their flower gardens and their 
walks, The walks should be cleaned and leveled, and all 
dead stalks removed from borders and beds, The earth 
should be stirred about permanent roots and shrubs, and 
the latter properly thinned out and cut so as to form 


finely shaped heads. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
MAPLE SUGAR. 


To tue Eprror or tHE Micuican Farmer: 

Sir—In your February number I noticed a piece 
written by Williams, on the manufacture ef maple sugar, 
and asI live in a Town where the business is carried on 
to considerable extent and success (according to the cen- 
sus of 1850,) there was manufactured in one year in our 
Town, 52,851 Ibs, at lexst 20,000 Ibs. more than any 
other Town in the State, in the same year, from those 
statements you may naturally expect there must have 
been something learned by experience, as that is said to 
be our schoo] master, as it relates to Williams general re- 
marks, they are good and are in general practice. His 
fourth remark on boiling sap, I must differ from him and 
would say in order to do away with his white elm pole, 
and all the necessary fixings for his kettles, I would sub- 
stitute an arch and a sheet iron pan, the cost of which 
may very from five to twenty dollars, according to the 
number of trees,a pan may be made of a single sheet, 
by nailing on wooden sides that will boil the sap from 
one hundred trees, or a two sheet pan may be bought at 
the hardware store for less money than the two caldren 
kettles, and a man can gather the stone from the fields or 
brook, and build an arch ina day or two atthe most, 
which will boll more sap with the same wood ina given 
time and make better sugar than from the kettles. The 
arch should be built high enough to receive good sized 
wood, with a chimney two or three feet high. A store 
trough should be elevated so as to carry the sap into the 
pan by a feeder that can be governed according to the 
fire. Care should be taken to always keep the bottom of 
the pan covered about an inch deep with the sap and 
keep the fire as much as possible from the edge of the 


nD. 
Now, Mr. Editor, as your paper is a medium of infor- 
mation, you may make such disposition of the above as 
you see fit, but my information, and others equally inter- 
ested with me, I wish the following to be inserted in the 
columns of your paper, that it may be answered in proper 
time by you or some of the numerous readers of your 


aper. 

Tce ctatinl sap buckets made of pine, iron bound, 
painted, and will hold — or twenty quarts, may be 
found. Second—what they can be procured for by the 
hundred. 


Hillsdale Co., March 10, 1852. 


Joun SuGARMAKER. 





New York Sratre AcriovituraL Socirty.—This noble 





Turnip Seep. (W,)—The quantity necessary to an 
acre is 214 to 3 lbs. Of course this amount would be 
much more than needed if every seed would vyegetate, and 
the insects would let the young plantsalone. But we 
must make allowance for them by sowing plenty of seed; 
they can be readily thinned. The time for sowing ruta 
bagas is from the 10th to last of June. The common 
white flat turnip may be sown from 25th July to 5th of 
August. 





Intanp Commerce.—The commerce of the Western 
Rivers is $236,233,820, and the value of vessels, $18,961,- 
500; and of the Lakes, $187,475,268, and the gross value 
of the internal commerce of the United States amount- 
ed in 1850 to $798,654,774, exceeding all our foreign 
trade by more than one half. And yet a little more than 
a beginning has been made in unlocking the agricaltural 
and mineral resources of the conntry.—ev. T. R. Bessy. 





{a3” We call the attention of our readers to the adver- 
tisement of L. G. Morris in the present number. 

His great sale of fine stock will come off in June, when 
a rare opportunity will be afforded to obtain fine animals 





Frit Heaps'—S. Haustin, of Fredonia, raised a head 
of wheat which contained 115 kernels. To match this 
C. M. L. Andrews states, that last year he obtained from 
two heads 252 kernéls, or 11 more than the former. 





RECEIPTS FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
FROM MARCH 26 TO APRIL 24. 

H McNary $1, J Newton 1, B Davies 1, E Egbert 1, C Torrey 80c, 
B Wilson $5,25, B F Fry 1,80, D T Locke 1, J Richter PM 1, B Pier- 
son 3,20, C H Cady 1, O H Lee PM $21,75, A U Sutton PM 3,75, S 
Wheelock 1, N Perkinsjr 1, G TenBrook $15,00, S Blodgett PM 6,40 
W A Champenois |, 8 PSpattord 1, W R McMillen 1, D Hicks 1, 
J Durkee 1, J W Carman 1, J Thayer 3, O Hemphill 1, J Ketchum 
75c, D W Taylor $6, F V Smith 5,50, .J Stanmaun PM 1, L Sutton 1, 
B Wilson DPM 1, Assistant PM PawPaw $8,15, S Haven 1, R P El- 
dredge 1, S H Williams 2, Jas Safford 1, N F Pierce 2, Robt Ballister 
1, A Mead 1, J LStout 1, C Mills 1, J B Crosby 80c, A Haight 1, E 
H Bristol 1, G Hurd 1, O H Lee PM 1,50, J Stevenson 2,25, W N Ste- 
vens 2,C N Beecher PM $5, J T Taber PM 2, J LewnLey 2,75, Z Pat- 
terson DPM 1, E Daniels PM 2,40," AH Russell 2, A U Sutton 1,5, 
C E Fay PM 2, J Brown $4, L Walker 1,56, D B Payne agt 75c, H H 
Norton 1, J L Lee DPM 75, J Johnson 1, 8 C Crafts PM 1, BS Hib- 
bard 3, 8 W Cothren PM 1, 8 W Palmer PM 1, B Davis 1, A Beach 
4,25, C D Kitton APM 1, J J Robinson 2,25, R A Cutler PM 1, D 
Griffith PM 2, 8 Johnson 4, A A Copeland agt $5, G Townsend PM 
4, W S Ellsworth 1. L O Hammond PM 2, D Mills $8, G G Gale PM 
3, Chas Bliss 1,8 D Bradley 3, O Hampton PM $7, Geo W Button 1, 
F Smith 3, H Betts 75c, J L McKie PM 1, C E Fay PM $9,75,H Mead 
1, | G Thompson 1. 








Detroit Prices Current: 
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Society holds its Fair for 1852 at Utica, on the 7, 8, 9, + sg Grass.. P bu. ney Bat 

and 10th days of September. We have received its pre-| Lime... 4 bbl 75 —_— 

mium list, which if we have added correctly, amounts to | flour SW Hides. 

over six thousand, five hundred dollars in money, besides | Corn........- ‘pbu = 40 Wheat ..... --bu 

a large amount 1n silver ware, medals and books. This — ec 7 0 eros 

society also proposes to hold a trial of implements and —.... 62@75 Cranberries... 2 00 

machines, the present, in which are included Steam En- | Hogs........100 fh 451 5 00/Buckwheat...% 10011 1234 

gines for farm purposes, Grain Drills, Horse Powers on | APples..-.--« Pbu. 200 Indian Meal... “ 100 

the leverand on the endless chain principle, Tron Horse agate 24 7 sf 9 00 eek Ox tiall) om 

Powers, Flax and Hemp dressing Machines, Seed Plan-| Wool.......... 40 |Honey........ 10 

ters, Cultivators, Broadcast Sowers, dc. ERE bu75@100 Apples, dried..bu 175@200 
Beans....+eeees 1 50 2 00)Peaches,..**.... 300 
Beef..... sess Db] 8@8B 50 Clover seed.,.. 450@5 0 

Tar Farmer’s Guing.—We call the attention of our | Fork. mess os ern oe eee 

readers to the advertisement of Scott & Co.. in the pres- hese nies : 8 00 Bill sedis. $4 “ 

ent No., offering to the farmers of this country one of the | Codfish... z 4% Flooring. ...... 12 00 

most comprehensive and valuable works on practical | “heese........ c@10_ {|Common...... 1000 
Wood......-..cord 250@300 |Lath ......... 200 


farming ever published. It goes through the entire rou- 
tine of farming, scanning every item of labor, giving full 
directions as toits performance &c. If thereisa single 
trae to the work it is too exuberant in detail—too 
full—a very good fault. We shall refer to this work 
again. 





Cuoxep Carrie.—A correspondent of the Mass. Plow- 
man says—“Warm asmall quantity of lard, and mix 
with it asmall quantity of gunpowder, and pour into the 
throat. I once prepared a second dose, but had no occa- 
sion to use it.’? 








EE 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORK FOR FARMERS 
AND FRUIT GROWERS. 





Tue Frurr Garpen. Third Edition. A Treatise intended 
to illustrate and eo gpd the Physiology of Fruit Trees, the Theory 
and Practice of all operations connected with the Propagation, 
Transplanting, Pruning and Training of Orchard and Garden 
Trees, as Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Espaliers, &c., thelaying 
out andarranging different kinds of Orchards and Gardens, the 
selection of suitable varieties for different purposes and localities, 
gathering and preserving Fruits, Treatment of Disease, Destruc- 
tion of Insects. Descriptions and Uses of Implements, &c., illus- 
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trated with upward of one hundred and fifty figures, representing 

different parts of Trees, all Practical Operations, Forms of Trees, 

Designs for Plantations, Implements, &c. By P. Barry, of the 

Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New York. 1 vol 12mo. Price 

25. 

% is one of the most thorough works of the kind we have ever 
seen, dealing in particulars as well as general.ties, and imparting 
many valuable hints relative to soil, manures,pruning and transplant- 
ing.”"—Boston Gazette. 

“4 mass of useful information is collected, which will give the 
work a value even to those who possess the best works on the culti- 
vation of fruit yet published.”—Evening Post. 

“ His work is one of the completest, and, as we have every reason 
for believing, most accurate to be obtained on the subject.”—W. Y. 
Evangelist. 

“A concise Manual of the kind here presented has long been 
wanted, and we will venture to say that, should this volume be care- 
fully studied and acted upon by our industrious farmers, the quan- 
tity of fruit in the State would be doubled in five years, and the qual- 
ity, too, greatlyimproved. Here may be found advice suited to all 
emergencies, and the gentleman furmer may find directioh for the 
simplest matters, as well as those which trouble older heads. sThe 
book, we think, will be found valuable.’—Newark Daily Adv. 

“It is full of directions as to the management of trees,and buds, 
and fruits, and is a valuable and pleasant Book.”—Albany Evening 
Journal. 

“The work is prepared with great judgment, and founded on the 
practical experience of the author—is of far greater value to the 
cultivator than most of the popular compilations on the subject.”— 

. Y. Tribune. 

“This Book supplies a place in fruit culture, and that is saying a 
great deal, while we have the popular works of Downing, Thomas, 
and Cole. Mr. Barry has then a field to himself which he occupies 
with decided skill and ability.".—Prasrve Farmer. 


Just published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau street, New 
York, and for sale by Booksellers generally. Copies can be sent by 
mail to any part of the United States. mar3t 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES, ROYAL 8v0. 
THE FARMER’S GUIDE 


TO 
Scientific and Practical Agriculture, 


ALIAS, THE NEW AND ONLY CORRECT EDITION OF 


‘STEPHENS’ BOOK OF THE FARM.” 


By HENRY STEPHENS, F. BR. S., of Edinburgh. 


With an American Appendiz, by J. P. Norton, Profes- 
sor of Scientific Agriculturein Yale College, New 


Haven. 


This work embraces every subject of importance 
connected with Agriculture in allits various branches, both theor- 
tical and practical. “Its clear and copious details, the fulness and 
securacy of its information, the completeness of every illustration, 
have, in an Agricultural work on practice, never been equalled.”— 
Itis arranged under four separate heads, represented by the four 
seasons of the year—Winter, Spring, Summer and Autumn—and 
the notes of Professor Norton are appended in the same order, ad- 
ding greatly to the value of the work by adapting it to the soil, 
climate, growth, &c., of this country. The united labors of two 
such distinguished writers constitute this the most complete and 
valuable Agricultural work ever issued from the press. It com- 
prises two large royal 8vo. volumes, and contains 1600 pages, besides 
lisplendid steel engravings, and about 600 engravings on wood.— 
The latter illustrate almost every implement of husbandry now in 
use; the various methods of plowing, planting, &c., &c.: and the 
former, the domestic animals, the farm-steaving, &c. 








The work is elegantly printed on thick white paper, from the 
English stereotype plates, and is neatly bound in emblematic gilt 
of various styles. 


TERMS: 
When bound in Muslin, $6 00 
= os Sheep, 6 50 
2s “ Roane or Imitation Morocco, 6 50 
s = Paper covers (in 4 parts,) 5 00 


* The work will be sent by mail, in paper covers, Free of Postage, 
at the followiug rates: 
To any post office not more than 500 miles distant 


from New York, $6 90 

From 500 to 1,500 miles, 7 00 

“ 1,500 to 2,500 miles, 8 00 
GOOD CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED, 


To whom a liberal discount will be allowed. 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO;, 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 54 Gold st., cor. of Fulton st., New York. 





TO BOOK CANVASSERS 1N THE 
SEVERAL STATES. 


A Great Book for Agents, to whom the sole 
right of sale is given. Magnificent work of History. A whole Li- 
brary in itself: Cost $11,00—1207 Pages—70 Maps—700 Engravings. 
Now ready and for sale by subscriptions, a 


HISTORY OF ALL NATIONS. 


From the ear liest period to the present time; or Universal History 
and Biography combined; In which the History of every Nation, 
ancient and modern is separately given. 


BY 8S. G. GOODRICH. 


Consul to Paris, and Author of several works of Histery, “Peter 
Parley’s Tales,” etc. 

It contains 1207 pages, royal octavo, and is illustrated by 70 maps 
and 700 engravings; bound in Turkey morocco. The work will not 
be offered for sale in Bookstores, but will be sold by canvassing 
Agents in every county in the several states, to whom the exclusive 
right is given by the publishers. Invariable price in 1 vol, $6 00, in 
2 vols., $7 00. 

For ful! particulars of this agency apply to the subscribers. As 
thls work is destined to have a large sale the earliest applicants, if 
competent and responsible persons, will receive the most desirable 
territory for canvassing. Address, |. DERBY & MILLER, 

Sole Publishers, Auburn, N. Y. 

P.S. Applicants in the South-Western States will please address 
H. W. Derby & Co., General Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

*,*Publishers of Papers, to whom the above advertisement is sent, 
will please insert to the amount of $2. and send a Paper markedto 
us, and we will remit the same post-paid. DERBY & MILLER, 

May Istlt. Auburn, N. Y. 





LEWIS G. MORRIS’S 
Third Annual Sale, by Auction, 


OF IMPROVED BREEDS OF 


DOMESTIC NIMALS. 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT 


MOUNT FORDHAM, Westchester Co. 
(11 miles from City Hall, New-York,) 


On WEDNESDAY, June 9, 1852, 
JAMES M. MILLER, Auctioneer, 


PPLICATION need not be made at private sale, as I decline in 
all cases, so as to make it an object for persons at a distance to 
attend. Sale positive to the highest bidder, without reserve. 

Numbering about fifty head of Horned Stock, including a variety 
of Ages and Sex, consisting of Pure Bred Short Horns, Devons 
and Ayrshires; Southdown Buck Lambs, and a very few Ewes ; Suf- 
folk and Essex Swine. Catalogues, with full Pedigrees, &c., will be 
ready for delivery on the first of May—to be obtained from the sub- 
scriber, or at_the offices of the principal Agricultural Journals or 
Stores inthe Union. This sale will offer the best opportunity to ob- 
tain very fine Animals] ever have given, as I shall reduce my herd 
lower than ever before, contemplating a trip to Europe, to be absent 
a year, and shall not have another sale until 1854. 

It will be seen by reference to the proceedings of our State A gri- 
cultural Society that I was the most successful exhibitor of Domes- 
tie Animals, at the late State Fair. 

I will also offer a new feature to American Breeders—one which 
works well in Europe; that is letting the services of male animals: 
and will solicit propositions from such as see fit to try it. Conpi- 
tioys—The animals hired, to be at the risk of the owner, unless by 
some positive neglect or carelessness of the hirer; the expense of 
transportation to and from, to be borne jointly; the term ot letting, 
to be one year or less, as parties agree; price to be adjusted by par- 
ties—to be paid in advance, when the Bull is taken away; circum- 
stances would vary the price; animal to be kept in accordance with 
instructions of owner before taking him away. 

I offer on the foregoing conditions, three celebrated Prize Bulls 
“Masor,” a Devon, nine years old; “ LamMaRTINe,” Short Horn four 
years old; “ Lorp EryHoiMr,” Short Horn, three years old. Pedi- 

rees will be given in catalogues. 

At the time of my sale, (and I would not part with them before ) 
T shall have secured three yearly setts of their progen y; and asI send 
out in.-August next a new importation of male animals, I shall not 
want the services of either of these next year. I would not sell 
them, as I wish to control their propogating qualities hereafter, 

I also have one imported Buck, the prize winner at Rochester 
last fall, imported direct from the celebrated Jonas WeBB; and also 
five yearling Bucks, winners alo, bred by mefrom Bucks and Ewes 
imported direct from the above celebrated breeder ; they will be let 
on the same conditions as the Bulls, oe that I will keep them 
until the party hiring wishes them, and they must be returned to me 
on or about Christmas Day. By this plan, the party hiring gets rid 
of the risk and trouble of keeping a Buck the venr round. Allcom- 
munications by mail must be prepuid, and I will Prepay answers, 

L. 





y the 
- MORRIS. 
Mount Fordham, March, 1852, — 
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EMER 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


OF THE 


NEW YORK STATZ AGRiCULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
FIRST PREMIUM 


rAILROAD HORSE POWER, 


PATENTED BY H. L. EMERY, FEBRUARY 24, 1852. 
Manufactory, on Hamilton, Liberty and Union Strects; Warehouse and Sale Rooms, Nos. 369 and 371 Broadway, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


P ° ° 7 
THE above Horse Powers have been awarded the highest Premiums atthe Fairs of the New 
York State Agricultural Society in 1850, and again in 1S5!; also, the highest Premium at the Michigan State Fair, at Detroit, Mich, in 
September, 1851, where a mnajority of the Committee owned and were using Wheelers’ Powers on their farms, having purchased then 
previous to seeing our own; also a Gold Medal at the American Institute in 1851. It was also exhibited at the State Fairs of Ohio, Mary 
land and Pennsylvania, and received the highest awards which could be given by the rules of their Societies. In every case, it has beet 

in competition with all endless chain Powers of any note in this country. F 
Over SEX HUNDRED setts of the above Powers were sold and put in use from June to January last, not one being returned or fulled 
To enable the public to distinguish the above Horse Power from all others, we here show its principal, and most important paris, 
diagrams and references—beside like diagrams and references of the Back and Pinion Power, as made by ourselves, Wheelers, and_ others; 
and also the Rack and Pinion with epicyeloydal teeth, which has long been successfully used in this vicinity, and which, with our receti 


mprovements; in its adaptation and application to our Horse Power machinery, laces it the first on the list of Rack and Pinion Power 














Fig. 3. 
Top view of the Running Gear, and a portion of the frame work of Hb 
EMERY ’S Patent Changeable Railroad Horse Power. 
Fig. 1. A. A.—Main sills or timbers of the power supporting the shafts. 
B.—Band pulley upon one of the shafts. 
D.—Pinion, or small gear, upon the same shaft with pulley. ‘ 
©.—Converge or internal gear upon the main shaft, and working is 
and over the pinion. 
b. b.—Main and counter shafts of power. : 
¢. ¢.—Reels upon the main shaft, which support the endless flooring # 
its circuit, and carry the shaft. ¥ 
& a.a.a.—Couplings upon the ends of the shafts, fitting all the pull 
and gears. 
Fig.2 . Shows a side and edge view, (enlarged,) of the couplings. 
Fig. 3. Side view ofconverge or internal gear and pinion. 
Fig. 4. Side view of one of the two reels, c. ¢., on the main shaft, 
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ca 
| Common Rack and Pinion power, as manufactured by ourselves, Whee- 
lers and others, 
B.—Side view ofone of the 72, (for 360n each side,) small truck or 
friction wheels, which traverse with the endless flooring—being 
about 3 3-4 inches diameter. i 
C.—Side view of one of the 72, (for 36 on each side,) links or segments 
of the chain, each of which are six inches long, as_ seen connec. 
ted withothers. a. a. a. a—The eyes of the links and small rods 
crossing the power and extending through the links, and far 
enough outside to receive the small trucks. 

A.—Side view of a section of one ofthe pinions or small cog wheels, 
J ' two of which are placed upon the main shaft, and receive the 
I} | | { ll : i motion and foree from the cogs on the links of the chain. This 
pinion isabout four and a half inches diameter, and the hand 
pulley is used upon the same shaft, which for threshing. is four 
feet diameter. The lower view represents the teeth or cogs, as 

seen with links inverted. ‘ 





























Emery’s Improved Patent Rack and Pinion Power,with Epicycloydal teeth, 


‘c.—Shows a side view of one of the links or sections of the chain, of which 
there are but sixty, or thirty on a side, and are each seven inches long; 
every alternate link is cast with dowels, a. a. a.a. a. a., projecting each 
side; those on the inside connecting with the other links, while those 
on the outside receive the truck wheels, thus avoiding the necessity of 
the small shafts, and expense of fitting up. The eyes of the links and 
truck wheels are cast upon steel chills—making a perfect, and lard 
sinooth surface, which will not wear or break—while the dowels are 
sufficiently large and strong to withstand more than the cogs them- 
selves. 

The lower edge of each link is widened equal to the face ofthe pin- 
ion, 28 shown in the lower cut, representing the link inverted, presens 
ting double the strength and driving surface, as shown in the last kind: 
every alternate link is confined to the plank flooring by a small serew 
bolt passing through a flange upon the inside ofthe link, and under the 
plank itself. 















































A.—shows a section of the pinion, which is a little larger in diameter than 
the Jast—the teeth of which are epicycloydal in formas are those on the 
links working into them—which is acknowledged by all mechanics and 
engineers to be the strongest and most perfect form of teeth, and works 
with less friction and wear. as the driving surfaces present to each 
other a rolling, instead of sliding friction; this kind of teeth, on account 
of their rounded form, work much deeper into each other, and have lit- 
tle or no inelination to lift out of gear. 

The last cut shows the construction of the truck wheels, which are 114 
inches larger in diameter, and revolve on Jarger circles at the ends of the 














power--giving them an advantage over the smaller wheels. A section ofa link is shown with the end of the flooring attached; these 


use much closer, before bending or breaking under the weight of the ani- 


anks are ell one inch wider, and consequently wear up by 1 } 
Planks are all one inc reali . ; vantage over the common kinds in use; is manufactured ata less cost; is 


als. Asa Rack and Pinion Power. the latter has every advan , « nu 
cm strong and durable, and is more easily handled, as its weight is some two hundred 2 rapa f sed ‘ 

‘Fither of the above kinds of powers are offered to the public, each upon its own merits, with a full warranty as to wor manship, mate- 

1 with a guarantee right of using in all parts of the United States,) subject to be returned within three months— 

and purchase money refanded. For prices, see Illustrated Catalogue, furnished gratis on applization by nae atts 

The first on the list is highest in cost, and is found preferable in all cases and under all circumstances. The power of the revolving plat- 
form being applied to the main shaft, by means of reeis with larger diamaters than the ae “= in the Rack and Pinion powers, the 
stress upon the several parts of it is inno way as groat—and the liability of wear or reakage, rom use or accident, is removed. The 
whole of the gearing consists of Jess than one-seventh the number of cogs in the Rack and Pinion Power; and these are wholly removed 
from under the horses to the outside of the power—free from dirt, dust, &c., and always easily kept in order or cleaned, which is an ad- 
vantage over all Rack and Pinion Powers. This power has also the advantage of the changing of force and velocity to accommodate it to 
any variety of work, without any additional cost or danger to the gearing or other parts. i: hen the main shaft runs but fifty-six revo. 
lutions per minute the diameter of the gears are such as to increase or decrease the velocity to two hundred and twenty-four, or as slow 
as fonrteon revolutions per mintte, when the animal, (either horses or oxen) walk but two eg sick ee eee about eo mere the 
travel which is necessary with the Rack and Pinion Power to produce the same effe ct. T his bent act > one o i v4 sp, fen mives, and 
of the greatest importance to the farmer. The gearing, as well as pullies and couplings all vasieainste Heys hie y transposed—each 
to each, and side to side. In this power the centers of motion of the gears are always m poe ——— to — pepe an | no 
guard or binding track over the chain above the pinions, to keep the gears together, as is absolu ly ne ce ssary = h all rack powers, and 
which serve to check the force of the power; and asthe driving teeth on the _— and pinions cere ep the loss of foree in- 
creases, until they eventually stop, break, or slip by each other. The length of 2 ? wee i 7 s of = in, as also — width of 
the planks of the flooring, are same as in the Improved Rack Power as last deseri nee it wi 1e a os vantages, together with the 
epicyeloydal ferm of teeth, adopted this season in its construction, the superiority o its plage 4 1s Fadi Mant . n aren , 

This power is admirably adapted for driyieg Threshing Machines, Circular Saws, Cot " tins, - also a ~ = at ans — ors, Ferry 
Boats, discharging and loading Vessels, Pile-driving. Cross-cut sawing, Pumping, grinding Grain, churning Bu i, pri! ay and § talks 
Shelling corn, Grinding Apples, &c. The angle of elevation necessary to operate this power, is never greater, but ofien less than either 
of the others here described, and which is inside of one and a half inchos to the foot, with horses weighing 1000 pounds, each and without 
any harness. It is also an admirable arrangement for adjusting and tightening the chain, not —— by either ef the others—together 
with an improved brake for stopping the whole instantly—all within the power and wangarnge mney oor Pweg and does not 
require to be changed, when gear ood poles oy “4 ~~ yam = for threshing, with this power, is but three feet diameter, to 
effect the ss “ wheel does with the Rack and Pinion Power. ; A 

i ping othe of the a, peers? by us is made to run in Babbetted Boxes, they being the most durable and 

t box in us y used by other manufacturers. 2 ’ 

OL hag tert ped pony vers at Detroit, and will keep a supply of the above Machines on hand at our Price, adding transpor- 


ro WP GC re ep BE 


AGRICULTURAL WARE HOUSE, 
AND STOVE STORE. 


§ i 1] the attention of the Farmers of Michigan, to their assortment of Implements of the most Improved kinds: 
ne ee ee ee additions to their stock. We have on hand a large supply of Starbucks Premium Plows of all sizes at 
Wholesale or Retail; also Emery & Co.’s Seed Planter, a cut of which will appear in the next number of the Farmer; also every article tha 
Farmer wants for the Improvement of his farm. We have a few bushe,s of very choice June Peas Clover, Timothy and Garden Seeds. 
All orders will secure prompt attention. Sign of the Plow,87 Woodward Avenue, Detroit Mich. 


D. O. & WS. PENFIELD. 


rials, and operation, (an: 
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HOLMES & COMPANY, 


DEALERS IN STAPLE AND FANCY 


X¥ GOOBS, 


AT THEIR NEW FREESTONE STORE, 
Woodward Avenue, 


J. HOLMES, New-York, DETROIT. 


Cc. L. ANTHONY, 
8. M. HOLMES, Detroit. 
STEWART & CO. 

95 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Dealers in choice Drugs and Medi- 
cines, Pure Eclectic and Botanic Medicines, both simple and com- 
pound, Vegetable Extracts, Concentrated Medicines, Oils, Gums 
Roots, Herbs and Barks. Also, Electro-Magnetic Machines, Trusses, 
Shoulder Braces, Supporters, Medical Books, &c., opposite the Pen- 


insular Bank. 
J. J. OAKLEY. M. P. STEWART. 


RURAL HOMES; Or, SKETCHES OF HOUSES, suit- 
ed to American Country Life. With over 70 Original Plans De- 
signs, &c. By Gervase WHEELER. | vol. 12mo. Price, $1 25. 

It commences with the first foot-tread upon the spot chosen for 
the house; details the considerations that should weigh in selecting 
the site ; gives models of buildings diftering in character, extent, and 
cost; shows how to harmonize the building with the surrounding 
scenery; teaches how healthfully to warm and ventilate; assists in 
selecting furniture and the innumerable articles of utility and orna 
ment usedin constructing and finishing, and concludes with fina- 
practical directions, giving useful limits as to drawing up written 
descriptions, specifications and contracts. 

“It is extremely practical. containing such simple and comprehen- 
sive directions fr all wishing at any time to build, being in fact the 
sum of .he author's study and experience as an architect for many 
years.”—Albany Spectator. 

“Mr. Wheeler's remarks convey much practical and useful infor- 
mation, evince good taste and a proper appreciation of the beautiful, 
and no one should build a rural house without first hearing what he 
has to recommend.” — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 

“Important in its subject, careful and ample in its details, and 
charmingly attractive in its style. It gives all the information that 
would be desired as_ to the selection of sites—the choice of appro- 
priate styles, the particulars of plans, materials, fences, gateways, 
furnitu.e, warming, ventilation, specifications, contracts, &c., conclu- 
ding with a chapter on the intellectual and moral effect of rural arch- 
itecture.”—Hartford Religious Herald. 

“A book very much needed, for it teaches people how to build 
comfortable, sensible, beautifulcountry houses. Its conformity to 
common sense, a8 well as to the sense of beauty, cannot be too much 
commended.” —. ¥. Courier & Enquirer. 

“No person can read this book without gaining much usefu 
knowledge, and it will be a great aid to those who intend to build 
honses for their own use. It is scientific without being so interlarded 
with technical terms as to confuse the reader; and contains all the 
information necessary to build a house from the cellar to the ridge 
pole. Itis a parlor book, or a book for the workshop, and will be 
valuable in either place.”—Buffalo Commercial. 

“This work should be in the hands of every one who contem- 
plates building for himself a home. It is filled with beautifuily exe- 
cuied elevations and plans of country houses from the most unpre- 
tending cottage to the villa. Its contents are simple and comprehen- 
sive,embracing every variety of house usually needed.”—Lowedl 
Courier. 

Just published hy CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau street, New 
York; and:for sale by Booksellers generally. Copies can be sent by 
mail to any part ¢ the Unlted States. mar 3t 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


A LARGE and increasing variety constantly on 
hand, at Manufacturers’ prices, adding transportation, among which 
are the following : 














Starbuck's Premium Plows, 8 sizes, $4 to $18 00 
Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co., do. 3 to 1400 
Emery & Co. 3 to 1400 


Emery & Co's. Improved Railroad Horse Powers and Overshot 
auroe0. © Machines and Separators, one horse $145 00,two horse 

‘ . 

Wheeler's do. $140 to $165. 

Smith’s New Improved Ventilating Smut Machin 
Pe ansnnag'~ ok ro , Zz e and Buckwheat 

Straw Cutters from $6 to 17. Corn Shellers from $8 to $20. Em- 
ery’s Corn Planter, and Seed Drill, $15. | Vegetable Cutters, $13.— 
Folding Harrows, 8 to $20. Corn and Wheat Cultivators, 5 to $9. 
Fanning Mills; Cast iron Dirt Scrapers, 4 to $7. Grindstones with 
rollers, 2 to $10. Churns, 1 50 to $6. Agricultural Furnaces 10 to 
$30. Cheese Presses; Hydraulic Rams, 10 to $20. Wheel-barrows, 
4 to $6. Well and Cistern Pumps, 3 to $30. Wheat Drills, Bush- 
hooks and oe pees : $2 Pose on my! pruning knives, $2; pru- 
ning saw pnd chise ‘ost ns $1. Sec w 
$5. Trucks, &c., 3 to $10. -_ eee Se 

Also, Hay, Straw and Dune Forks, Potato Hooks, Tees, Shovels, 
Spades, Grain Cradles, Scythes, Rakes, Hay knives Chains, Plow- 


INDEX TO No. 5. VOL. X. 

Editorial Correspondence, 

Seeding to Clover—Poultry, 

Pomological Works—Culture of the Cranberry, 1 

Dwarf Paars—Protecting Trees from Rabbits—Rabbits Again, i 
4 


Michigan Fruits—Pear Trees, 


129—38 
139 


Result of an Experiment—Evergreens—Reply, &c., 143 
Great Yield of Wheat, 144 
Premiums—Raising and Curing Tobacco—Sweet Potatoes, 145 
Corn Planter—French Sheep, 146 
A Request, , 147 
Rules and Regulations of the Michigan State Agricultural 

Fair, _ 148-9 
Agricultural Societies—Raising Broom Corn—Communi- 

eation, 150 
Marriage—A Word Fitly Spoken—Keeping Bees—Roofing ™ 


Houses—Improved Horses, 
To Farmers’ Daughters— Agricultural Union—Society, 152 
To Children—The Rose—Flowers, : 

Maple Sugar—Turnip Seed—Notices—Items—Reccipts, &e., 154 





SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
CHARLES P. FREEMAN & CO,, 


(LATE FREEMAN, HODGES ¢ CO.) 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS, 
144 Broadway, one Door South of Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 

HAVE now on hand, and will be receiving 
daily through the season, New Goods, direct from the European 
manufactures, and cash Auctions, rich, fashionable, fancy Silk Mil- 
linery Goods. Our stock of Rich Ribbons, comprises every variety 
of the latest and most beautiful designs imported. 

Many of our goods are manufactured expressly to our order,from 
our own designs and patterns, and stand unrivalled. We offer our 
goods for nett Cash, at lower prices than any credit House in Ameri- 
ca can afford. 

All purchasers will find it greatly to their interest to reserve a 
portion of their money and make selections from our great variety 
of rich cheap goods 

Ribbons rich for Bonnets, Caps, Sashes and Belts. 

Bonnet Silks, Satins, Crapes, Lisses, and Tarletons. 

Embroideries, Collars, Chemisetts, Capes, Berthas. 

Habits, Sleeves, Cuffs, Edgings, and Insertings. 

Embroidered Reviere, Lace and Hemstitch Cambric Hdkfs. 

Blonds, Iusions, and Embroidered Laces for Caps. 

Embroidered Laces for Shawls, Mantillas, and Veils. 

Honiton, Mechien, Valencienes, and Brussels Laces. 

English and Wove Thread, Smyrna, Lisle Thread, and Cotton 
Laces. 

Kid, Lisle Thread, Silk, and Sewing Silk, Gloves, and Mitts. 

French and American Artificial Flowers. 

French Lace, English, American, and Italian, 

Straw Bonnets and Trimmings. 

May, Ist. It. 


HELP FOR FARMERS. 


THE Subscriber is exclusive agent in the 
State of Michigan for the sale of M’Cormick’s Reaping and Mowing 
Machines. The high commendation this Reaper has received in 
this country and in Europe, is a sufficient guarantee of its super- 
iority over all others. Farmers wishing to purchase will do well to 
send in orders soon, asthe number manufactured will in all proba 
bility fall far short of the demand. 

Price ofthe Reaper invariably $120, and the Mower attached $20 
additional. Terms of pay liberal, and the Machines warranted.— 
All orders must be addressed to the subscriber at Tecumseh, Lena- 
wee Co. Isaac Adamsis the only Traveling Agent in the State. 

May Ist 1852.1t. P. R. ADAMS. 


1852.] ONE PRICE ONLY. [1852 

WINTER CLOTHING. | 
CLOTHING at wholesale and retail, at the well- 
known establishment of the subscribers, corner of Jefferson and 
Woodward avenues, may be found a very large assortment of Clo- 
thing, comprising every quality and description of garments, which 
for style, durability and economy cannot be excelled. FARMERS and 
Mucuanics may here procure substantial and economical garments 
and as no deviation in price is practiced, they can rely on purchasia 
goods, in all cases, at the lowest possible rates. Under this syste 
the inexperienced can buy as low as the most expert and practic 
buyer. Also on hand, " 

BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 

in great variety, India Rubber and Oiled Clothing, Trunks and Car- 
pet Bags, under garments, Cravats, Stocks, &c. 

Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings always on hand, and made up to 
order in the best manner. HALLOCK & RAYMOND. 

March 9, 1851. aprly 


SMITH’S Patent Ventilating Smut Machine. 


Also Mott's Agricultural Farnace, for sale b 

















prints, &c. allfor sale cheap for cash. D. O. & W.S. PENFIELD, 
jan 87 Woodward avenue. 








y 
Detroit, Jan. 1, 1850. D. O. & W. 8, PENFIELD. 
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ALBANY, N. Y. | 
BY WHHELER, MELICK & CO. ] 


The Subscribers offer this season a new and most valuable machine in the successful combina- 
tion of a Wiunower with their Overshot Thresher. It is eastly driven by one Double Horse Power, and has now been fairly tested, a 
large number having been in constant use during the past Threshing season. d 

We have numerous letters from gentlemen who have used the Winnower, and gave extracts from a few of them in our advertisements d 
of last month, and we now insert a few more. We might add a large number, but it is deemed unnecessary. 













From R. Olney, of Portage, N. Y. 
“Messrs. WHEELER, Mreick & Co.: 


1 will now state some facts in regard to your Thresher and Win- 
nower. We first used it to thresh Oats, which were good and not 
very long straw. With 5 hands we threshed and cleaned fit for any 
market, 60 bushels per hour, while running. This is not guess 
work as is frequently the case, but we kept the time to the minutes, 
and much larger figures might have teen made had we exerted our- 
selves. Our Wheat was heavy growthand very long straw. We 
averaged 20 to 25 bushels an hour, using a pair of mules and a span 




































best investment I could make. I can make better profits with one 
of your machines than can be obtained from any two farms in Sus- 
quehanna Co. Your Thresher & Winnower receives the highest 
approbation of our farmers.” 





From a second letter of E. French, Esq., Bridgeport, N. ¥.—Dated 
March 9, 1852. 
‘Messrs. WHEELER, MELIcCK & Co: 

Iam not able todo your Winnower the justice it deserves. I 
| have used it since August and it has earned $500 without asking 
| for work, while other machines have been begging for it. I have 
| hada man running it who has an 8 Horse Machine of his own and 













Ihave taken 














































































From Samuel Tucker, of North Evans, N. Y. 


In reply to your request about the Thresher & Winnower I am 
| ready to answer that it works well. Indeed its equal was never seen 
Ihave threshed 2#,7£4 bushels of Wheat, Oats and 
| Barley, besides 50 busiuels Grass seed. A number of my neighbors 


From Chester Olney, dated March Ist, 1852. 


Last fall 1 emyloyed Mr. Olney with one of your Powers & Win- 
nowers todo my threshing, and I most cheerfully state that the 
work was done better, with a less number of hands and less waste 
than ever before with o her machines. It averaged from 20 to 30 


From N. Olney, Esq., of Portage, N. Y. 


e of very light horses alternately, but with either team alone and 5} 
g hands I can thresh t' 0 bushels good Oats a day and half that quan- | 
n tity of wheat, and make it no harder forteam or hands thau ordi- | good of its kind, but he could not get work with it. 
P nary farm work. The machine is admirably adapted to the far- | pains to exhibit the operation of your machine, and have seen none 
0 mer's use; can be worked at so little expense and in bad weather ; but pronounce it the most perfectin use. It has threshed 25 bush- 
- when little else can be done. It is of the most simple and durable | els per hour and is capable of threshing 200 bushels per day of good 
construction, there being nothing liable to break or soon wear out! Wheat. My Whent was of the “Soles” variety. I sold it from the 4 
1) but that a common farmer can repair. It cleans the grain well and | machine for seed without other cleaning. Oats it will clean better i 
_ wastes less than any other I ever examined. I write thus minutely | than any Fauning Mill 1 ever used.” 
a that you may understand the facts as they are; the figures I have | 
= being taken from our ordinary threshing without any effort to 
‘ a ee “Messrs. WHEELER, MELICK & Co: 
9° From 8. H. Olney, of Granger, N. Y. 
“ Messrs. WHEELER, MELICK & Co.: !in Erie Cu 
| m. a used your i Horse pee and ee ey it r “ 
e reshed about 3000 bushels of grain and am happy to say it has | ‘ p Si 
nd given the best satisfaction. With a light pair of horses fw 4 hands Pee eee Sees 
o- we have threshed from 50 to 60 bushels of Oats per hour, and about 
ch fas much Wheat, My ordinary day's work of Oats is from 250 
vd to 300 bushels, and 125 to 150 of Wheat. I can confidently recom. | “Messrs. WHEELER, MELIcK & Co.: 
is mend thts machine to farmers as superior to any I have used, al- | 
a though I haye used various kinds for about 15 years.” 
From E. T. Tiffany, of Dimock, Pa. : : ~ 0 
“Mesens. Warnten, Meicn & Co: bushels per hour of Wheat and twice as much of Oats. 
ies I ider your bined Thresher & Winnower one of the best 
machines ever introduced into Northern Pennsylvania. I have used | 
to one of them through December and a part of January, and did | “ Messrs. WHEELER, MELICK & Co.: 
: more business than any other 4 machines in this place. With a/| 
‘ 800d team I can thresh 400 bushels of Oats pcr day, and I think with | but as two of my sonsand one of my neighbors have given you 
an exchange I could thresh 500 or 600, aaa with waste and ex- some detailsI will merely say that m my ini y i 
° pense than any other machine in existence. Could I get experien- willde better work than any other I ever used, although I have used 
ic. 






You ask my opinion in regard to your Thresher & Winnower, 





Pp our .D 


ced workmen I would order one or two more. It would be the many ditterent kinds tor the last 20 years.” 


BZ Price of Double Power Thresher & Winnower, $225. ay 
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The superiority of WHEELER’S PATENT RAILWAY CHAIN HORSE POWER, and 
OVERSHOT TURESHER and SEPARATOR is universally acknowledged. Thousands of them are in use, many of which have thresh. 
ed from 50,000 to 100,000 bushels of grain, and are sill in good condition. Probably more than four times as many of these mechines 
were sold during last year as of any other kind. They are beyond doubt the most durable and economical machine in use. Their capa. 
city bas been tesied by repeated trialsas wellat the New York and Pennsylvania Fairs as on several private occasions in competition 
With another machine made in this city which has becn advertised to be far superior to ours, aud in every Instance the resuit has been 


TERE 








about one third and in some insta 
to a working test at Fa it bas taken the hi 
ed iis work in 5 winutes 

We have also exhibited ours in competition with the same machine 


ances More in favor of our machines. In cyery case except one, where we have submitied our machine 
i chest premiums, and in that excepted cas 
and its competitorin 113-4 minutes, being nearly one thi 


se the Committee decided that our machine perform. 
5 in favor of ours. 
at the State Fairs in Ohio; Michigan and Pennsylvania and also at 


the Province ial Fair in Upper Canada, at all of which we received the highest premiums, viz: In Ohio a Silver Medal and Diploma; in 


Michigan $20; i: Penns; tia $10; and in Canada a Diploma. 


We have numerous similar testimonials from county Societies, where we have always received the highest premiums awarded to Chain 


Powers. 


Price of One Horse Power, Thresher, Separator and Belting, 
do 


Two Horse do 


$120 
145 


Besides the above we manufacture and keep constantly on hand among other articles, Clover Hullers, Stalk Cutters, Portable Saw Malls, 
(adapted to Horse Powers, and Single Powers with Churn Gear attached. These last are extensiveiy used in large Dairies, aud are so ar- 


ranved that the Power is used at pleasure, for either threshing, churn 
67 


Orpes are solicited and will be promptly filled. 


ing, wood-sawing, or other purposes. 


=" All machines made and sold by us are warranted to give satisfaction or they may be returned, after a reasonable time for trial. 


WHEELER, MELICK & CO., 


Corners of Hamilton, Liberty and Pruyn streets, (near the Steamboat landing,) Ausany, N. ¥ 


April 8th, 1852. 


Itapril. 





CHARLES PIQUETTE, 

oh bear See eee eee 
MANUFACORER OF 
SUPERIOR DIAMOND POINTED 
GOLD PENS. 
DAMAGED PENS RE-POINTE 
Also, damaged Watches and Jewelry, repaired | 


by a superior workman, and the work warranted. 
Detreit, August 1, 1850. 


| 
| 
~ ARMSTRONG’S | 
HAT AND CAP EMPORIUM, | 
| 


xo. 59, WOODWARD AVENUE, | 
(Betuccen the Presbyterian Church and Jefferson avenue, sign of the | 


Big Hat, Detroit. 
DEALER IN Hats, Caps, Furs, Robes, (m- | 
brellas, Canes, Gloves, Scarfs, Cravats, Suspenders, Buckskin Gloves, ! 
&e., V t 





l. } 

olicit the patronage of Farmers and others | 

y, pledging himself to sell as cheap as any other | 

ment west of New York. | 
His stock of Hats and Caps are of his own manufacture and war- | 
rented the hest. | 
*° Orders for 2 tyle of Hat or Cap promptly attended to. | 
Regalias and Jewels of the ditferent orders constantly on hand. | 


FARMER’S STORE. | 
[GooD PLACE FOR FARMERS TO TRADE AT. ] | 
CHARLES L. BRISTOL, 


DEALER IN 


GROCERIES AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, | 
62 Woodward avenue, near the churches, 

DETROIT. | 

fs" Country Produce bought and sold, and choice brands ot | 
Flour and Family Groceries constantly on hand. | 
EAGLE & ELLIOTT, | 

DEALERS IN CLOTHING, 

WHOLESALE anv ror toe MILLION! 


KEEP constantly on hand as large a stock of 
Ready Made Clothingas may be found West of New York. Being 
of Philadelphia mauufacture, and well suited for this market, they 
are prepared to sell at low prices, at wholesale, or in quantities to 
suit purchasers. They beg leave to call attention to their 


New Cloth Ware Room (Second Story, ) 


French, Belgian, English and American Cloths, Cassimeres and 
trimmings, Serges, Satins and Vestings, making the best assorted 
steck of these goods to be found West of Butialo; for sale wholesale 
or made to order, at their 

CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 
where every satisfaction as to fit, style, &c., is warranted, and at rea- 
sonable prices. EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 

61 Woodward avenue, nearly opposite the Presbyterian Church, 
Detroit. * jan 











DETROIT SEED STORE 


AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. 


IMPORTED Flower Roots, Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Machines, Starbuck's Troy Plow, Ruggles, Nourse & Ma- 
son's Eagle Plow, and Wisconsin Plow, Grant’s Fanning Miils. Rich's 
Straw Cutters, Corn-planter aud sub-drill, Washing Machines, Corn 
shellers, Cultivators, Thermometer churns, &c. 
ALSO 
Agents for the sale of Wheeler's Patent Improved Portable Rail 
road Horse Power and Over-shot Threshers and Separators. 
F. F. PARKER & BROTHER. 
myl $1 Woodward avenue 


THE WORKING FARM 
A MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 


EVOTED to Agriculture, Horticulture, Floraculiure, Kitchen 
Gardening, Management of Hot Houses, Green Houses, ete.- 
dumbracing Agricultural Chemistry, preparation of Manures. &c 
Edited by Professor James J. Mares, and published by F. Me 
Cready, 351 Broadway, New-York. 
TERMS per year, (in advance,) 
“ “ 


a es 


My iy > 





$1 00 
5 00 
10 0 


Single copies, 
Six x 
Twenty-five “ 
Back volumes, in covers, at subscription prices. 
The Fourth volume will commence March 1, 1852. 


“ “ 


jan 





Indemnity to Millions of Western Farmers ! 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BATAVIA, GENESEE COUNTY, N.Y., 
Incorporated by the Legislature of N. Y., April 23d, 1844. 


rAVHIS Company will not insure any, except what is strictly 
farming property. 
Insures only in the Statesof New York, Pennsylvania, 


E. M.STICKNEY, 
‘ravelling Agent 


Ohio and Michigan, 

Pine Lake, Michigan. 
PAPER WAREHOUSE. 

THE UNDERSIGNED has opened an exten- 

sive Paper Warehouse on Jefierson avenue, Detroit, for the exclusive 

sale of all kinds of paper, where a generai assortment can be found 

at alltimes. The attention of country deslers is respectfully invited, 

before purchasing elsewhere. Cash paid for rags. J. B. CLARK. 
Detroit, Feb. 19, 1851. marly 


BACK VOLUMES OF THE FARMER. 
A FEW COPIES of the 6th, 7th, and 8th vol- 


umes of the Michigan Farmer, pamphlet bound and in boards, for 
sale at the book store of C. MORSE & SON. 
Detroit, Feb. Ist, 1851. martf 











TERMS.—Tue Micuican Farmer is publish- 
ed monthly, at Detroit, Michigan, fer one dollar a year, in advance; 
after three months, $1 25; after six months, $1 50; after nine 
months, $1 75. No subscription taken for less than one year, nor 
discontinued till all arrearages are paid. To clubs, five copies for 
four dollars, twelve copies for nine dollars, and any greater number 
at the same rate. 

Advertising, for one folio, or one hundred words, first insertion 
one dollar and fifty cents—twelve dollars per annum. 
next door to Markhams Book Store, opposite Major 
Kearsley—entrance same as that of the Daily Advertiser. 




















WONG CONE UM IU \iet Ma 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE & HORTICULTURE, 


Damestic ond Rural Economy, ttr., 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 





WARREN ISHAM, Editor. 
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TO POSTMASTERS. 


Tuxose Postmasters to whom the present number of the Farmer is sent, are respect: 
fully asked to act as agents for it, and take an interest in extending its circulation in 
their respective neighborhoods, with a special reference to the commencement of our 
next Volume on the first of July. 

A gréat many of our Postmasters have taken a lively interest and a just pride in the 
circulation of their own State Agricultural Paper, but from others we have as yet 
heard nothing. and some few, we understand, are still interesting themselves in the cir- 
culation of foreign papers, to the neglect of their own, in most cases, doubtless, from 
not knowing anything of its claims. From such, we ask a perusal of this number, im- 

erfect as it is, (on account of so much space being occupied with the title-page and the 
index,) and submit to them, whether it be not a duty which their position imposes upon 


them, to use their influence in its behalf. 





Pee IR a eS 


